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Art. I. Plutarch’s Lives. Tranflated from the original Greek : 
with Notes critical and hiftorical, and a new Life of Plu-: 
tarch. By John Langhorng, D.D. and William Lang- 
hotne, M.A. 8vo. 6 Vols. 11, 11s. 6d. in Boards, 
Dilly. 1770. ; eo 

HERE is no ftudy which is more interefting than that 

T of biography; and, in this walk-of literature, there is no 

Author more eminent than Plutarch. While he excites in us 

an admiration of the fuperior qualities, and of the fhining ac- 

tions of thofe great men, whafe ‘hiftory he: has’ recorded, he 
defcribes minutely their private behaviour and manners; and. 
his’ details exhibit very ample materials by which to judge of 
the principles anf motives of ‘human condu&t. There is no 
work of confequfiw€e which. furnifhes, to the fpeculative reader, 

a more extenfiv# of agreeable or profound reflection ; 

and none that can be oftner read without difguft:and fatigue. 
The: learned; accordingly, were very nasty difpofed to pay: 

an attention to his labours; and in 1558, a French tranflation | 
of his lives was publifhed. From this verfion, which was faul 
and imperfect in many refpeéts, they were rendered into Engli 

in the reign: of Queen Elizabeth. The next attempt of our coun-' 

trymen to naturalize this illuftrious Ancient, was made by 

Dryden, in conjunéion with feveral other Tranflators; but 

he appears to have proftituted his name, to give reputation 

to a work, full of errors, unequal, and often inconfiftent. In 
the: feveral editions which this tranflation has undergone, the 
defects of it have been partly increafed, and partly remedied. 

It muft be acknowledged, however, that in 1758 the revifal of 

it having been committed to a gentleman of erudition and ca- 

pacity, a multitude of its imperfeGions wete removed, and it 
received a®more decent form, , But it was not.poffible, by any 
‘Vou. XLIV, f Bg | amend« 
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amendments, to alter its genera] tenor, and to give it unity. 
At length our biographer has had the good fortune to-have juftice 
done to him; and we have now before us a tranflation of his 
Lives, in which the moft faftidious critic will find little to 
cenfure. ' =. 9 

In the preface to the prefent work, the merits of the former 
verfions are ganvafled. with great- candour and modefty; the 
necefiity of a new tranflation is pointed out ; the liberties which 
our Tranflators have taken with their Author are explained and 
juftified ; and they have enumerated the methods which they 
have followed, inorder to render their performance acceptable 


‘to the public. 


After their introduGtion or preface, our Tranflators prefent 
their Readers with an original life. of Plutarch, which appears 
to include all the information that can be colleéted on this 
fubje&t ; and in which we muft do them the juftice to remark, 
there is a liberality of fentiment that could proceed only from 
men whofe underftandings have been amply cultivated. 

From this part of their work we fhalF lay before our Readers 
the account which they: have- given of -the philofophical prin- 
ciples of their Autior. 

. © If Plutarch, fay they, might properly be faid to belong to 
any fect of philofophers, his education, the rationality of his 
principles, and the modefty of his doctrines, would incline us 
to place him with the latter academy. At leaft, when he. left 
his mafter Ammopius, and came into. fociety, it is more than 
probable that he ranked particularly with that feét. 

- © His writings, however, furnifh us with many reafons for 
thinking that he afterwards became a citizen 
cal world. He appears to have examined ry fect with a 
calm and unprejudiced attention; to have @lected what he 
found of ufe for the purpofes of virtue and happinefs ; and to 
have left the reft for the portion of thofe, whofe narrownefs of 
mind could think either {fcience or felicity confined to any de- 
nomination of men. 

‘ From the academicians he took their modefty of opinion, 
and left them their original {cepticifm : he borrowed their ra- 
tional theology, and gave up to them, in a great meafure, their 
metaphyfical refinements, together with their vain, though fe- 
ductive enthufiafm, 

* With the peripatetics he walked in fearch of natural fcience, 
and of logic; but, fatisfied with whatever practical knowledge 
might be acquired, he left them to dream over the hypothetical 
part of the former, arid to chafe the fhadows of reafon through 
the mazes of the latter. 3 


‘ To the ftoics he was indebted for the belief of a particular 





providence ; but he could not enter into their idea @f future. 
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yewards and punifhments. He knew not how to reconcile the 
prefent agency of the Supreme Being with his judicial charac- 
ter hereafter ; though Theodoret tells us, that he had heard of 
the Chriftian religion, and inferted feveral of its myfteries in 
his works. From the ftoics too he borrowed the do¢trine of 
Fortitude ; but he rejected the unnatural foundation on which 
they erected that virtue. He went back to Socrates for prin- 
ciples whereon to reft it. 

+ With the epicureans he does not feem to have had much 
intércourfe, though the accommodating philofophy of Ariftip~ 
pus entered frequently into his politics, and fometimes into the 

eneral ceconomy of his life. In the little ftates of Greece that 
philofophy had not much. to do; but had it been adopted in 
the mare violent meafures of the Roman adminiftration, our 
celebrated biographer would not have had fuch fcenes of blood 
and ruin to defcribe ; for emulation, prejudice, afd oppofition, 
upon whatever principles they may plead. their apology, firft 
ftruck out the fire that laid the commonwealth in afhes. If 
Plutarch borrowed any thing more from Epicurus, it was his 
rational idea of enjoyment. That fuch was his idea, it is 
more than probable ; for it is impoffible to believe the tales that 
the Heathen bigots have told of him, or to fuppofe that the cul- 
tivated mind of a philofopher fhould purfue its happinefs out 
of the temperate order of nature. His irreligious opinions he 
left to him, as he had left to the other fects their vanities and 
abfurdities. . 

¢ But when we bring him to the fchool of Pythagoras, what 
idea fhall we entertain of him? Shall we confider him any 
longer as an academician, or as a citizen of the philofophical 
world? Naturally benevolent and humane, he finds a fyftem 
of divinity and philofophy perfectly adapted to his natural fen- 
timents. ‘The whole animal creation he had originally looked 
upon with an inftinétive tendernefs; but when the amiable 
Pythagoras, the prieft of Nature, in defence of the common 
privileges of her creatures, had called religion into their caufe ; 
when he fought to foften the cruelty that man had exercifed 
againft them, by the honeft art of infinuating the doétrine of 
tranfmigration, how could the humane and benevolent Plutarch 
refufe to ferve under this prieft of Nature? It was impoffible. 
He adopted the doctrine of the metempfychofis. He entered 
into the merciful fcheme of Pythagoras, and, like him, diverted 
the cruelty of the human fpecies, by appealing to the felfith 
qualities of their nature, by fubduing their pride, and exciting 
their fympathy, while he fhewed them that their future exifte 
ence might be the condition of.a reptile. 
© © This {pirit and difpofition break ftrongly from him in his 
obfervations on the elder Cato. And as no.hing can exhibit a 
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4 Langhorne’s Tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives 
more lively picture of him than thefe paintings of his own, we 


‘fhall not fcruple to introduce them here: ‘* For my part, I 


cannot but charge his ufing his fervants like fo many beafts of 
burthen, and turning them off, or felling them when they 
grew old, to the account of a mean and ungenerous fpirit, 
which thinks that the fole tie between man and man is intereft 
or neceffity. But goodnefs moves in a larger fphere than juftice, 
The obligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, but 
kindnefs and beneficence fhould be extended to. creatures of 
every fpecies; and thefe ftill flow from the breaft of a well- 
natured man, as ftreams that iffue from the living fountain. 
A good man will take care of his horfes and dogs, not only 
while they are young, but when old and paft fervice. Thus 
the people of Athens, when they had finifhed the temple called 
Hecatompedon, fet at liberty the beafts of burthen that had 
been chiefly employed in that work, fuffering them to pafture 
at large, free from any other fervice. It is faid, that one of 
thefe afterwards came of its own accord to work, and putting 
i:felf at the head of the Jabouring cattle, marched before them 
to the citadel. ‘This pleafed the people, and they made a de- 
cree, that it fhould be kept at the public charge fo long as it 
lived. The graves of Cimon’s mares, with which he thrice 
conquered at the olympic games, are ftill to be feen near his 
ewn tomb. Many have Sine particular marks of regard, in 
burying the dogs which they had cherifhed, and been fond of ; 
and, amongft the reft, Xantippus of old, whofe dog fwam by 
the fide of his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 


upon a promontory, which to this day is called the Dog’s 
Grave. We certainly ought not to treat living creatures like 
fhoes or houfehold goods, which, when worn out with ufe, we 
throw away; and were it only to learn benevolence to human 
kind, we thould be merciful to other creatures. For my own 
part, I would not fell even an old ox that had laboured for me; 
much lefs would I remove, for the fake of a little money, a 
man grown old in my fervice, from his ufual lodgings and diet: 
for to him, poor man! it would be as bad as banifhment, 
fince he could be of no more ufe to the buyer than he was to 
the feller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in thefe things, 
tells us, that when conful, he left his war-horfe in Spain, to 
fave the public the charge of his conveyance. Whether fuch 
things as thefe are inftances of greatnefs or littienefs of foul, 

let the Reader judge for himfelf.” . 
¢ What an amiable idea of our benevolent philofopher! How 
worthy the inftructions of the prieft of Nature! How honour- 
able to that great maker of truth and univerfal {cience, whofe 
,  fentiments. 
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fentiments were decifive in every doubtful matter, and whofe 
maxims were received with filent conviction ! 

< Wherefore fhould' we wonder to find Plutarch more parti- 
cularly attached to the opinions of this great man? Whether 
we confider the immenfity of his erudition, or the benevolence 
of his’ fyftem, the motives for that attachment were equally 
powerful. Pythagoras had collected all the ftores of human 
learning, and had reduced them into one rational and ufeful 
body of fcience. Like our glorious Bacon, he led philofophy 
forth from the jargon of fchools, and the fopperies of fects. 
He made her what fhe was originally defigned to be, the hand- 
maid of Nature; friendly to her.creatures, and faithful to her 
laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by human in-— 
duftry, by the moft extenfive enquiry and obfervation, he had 
every means and opportunity to obtain. The priefts of Egypt 
unfolded to him their myfteries and their learning: they led 
him through the records of the remoteft antiquity, and opened 
all thofe ftores of fcience that had been amaffing through a mul-— 
titude of ages. The magi of Perfia co-operated’ with the 
priefts of Egypt in the inftruction of this wonderful philofo- ’ 
pher. They taught him thofe higher parts of fcience, by which — 
they were themfelves fo much diftinguifhed, aftronomy,“and the — 
fyftem of the univerfe. The laws of moral life, and the infti- 
tutions of civil focieties, with their feveral excéllencies and 
defects, he learned from the various ftates and eftablifhments of 
Greece. Thus accomplifhed, when he came to difpute ‘in the 
olympic contefts, he was confidered ds a prodigy of wifdom and 
learning ; but when. the choice of his title was left to him, he 
modeftly declined the appellation of a wife man, and was ‘con- 
tented only to be called a lover of wi/dom. 

* Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable indul- 
gence, if, in his veneration for this great man, he ‘not’ only © 
adopted the nobler parts of his philofophy, but (what he had 
avoided with regard to the other fe&ts) followed him too in his 
errors ? Such, in particular, was his doétrine of dreams; to 
which our biographer, we muft confefs, has paid too much ‘ 
attention. Yet abfolutely to condemn him for this, would, 
perhaps, be hazarding as much as totally to defend-him. We 
muft acknowledge, with the elder Pliny, ff exemplis agatur, 
profecia paria fant; or, in the language of honeft Sir Roger de 
Coverley, ‘* much may be faid on both fides.” However, if 
Pliny, whofe complaifance for’ the credit of the marvellous in 
particular wag very great, could be doubtful about ‘this matter, 
we of little faith may be allowed to be more fo. Yet Plutarch, 
in his treatife on oracles, has mahitained his’ dorine byyfuch 
powerful teftimonies, that if any regard is to be ‘paid to his 
veracity, fome attention fhould be given to his opinion. We 
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fhal]l therefore leave the point, where Mr. Addifon thought: 


proper to leave a more improbable doctrine, in fufpence.’ 


Next tothe life of Plutarch, the original matter of the greateft 


importance, with which our Tranflators haye enriched their 
work, is their notes and iluftrations. In thefe they have dif- 


played an extenfive acquaintance with the Greek and Roman, 


ufages ; and, while they elucidate the obfcurities. of their Au- 
thor, they fupply the more memorable facts which he had 
omitted. It muft be obferved, at the fame time, that they have 
made a free ule of the annotations of former critics and tran- 


flators ; but, in doing fo, they have generally improved on the, 


fources from which they have derived their information. 


It will gratify the curiofity of our Readers to fee a fpecimen of : 
the manner in which they have acquitted themfelves in this , 
department; and, on this account, we fhall prefent them, with , 


the criticifm they have given of the life of Czfar, as written 
by Plutarch, and with their delineations of the characters of 
Crafflus, Alexander, and Pompey. ; 


‘ Whatever Plucarch’s motive. may have been, fay they, | 
it is certain that he has given us a very..inadequate and. 


imperfect idea of the character of Cefar. The life he has 
written is a confufed jumble of facts {natched from different 
hiftorians;. without order, confiftency, regularity, or accuracy: 


He has left us none of thofe finer and. minuter traits, which, . 


as he elfewhere juftly obferves, diftinguifh and charaéterize 


the man more than his moft popular and {plendid operations, 


He has written the life of Cefar like a man under reftraint ; 
has fkimmed over his actions, and fhewn a manifeft fatisfa@ion 
when he could draw the attention of the reader to other cha- 


racters and circumftances, however infignificant, or how often,, 


foever repeated by him(elf, in the narrative of other lives. Yet 
from the little light he has afforded us, and from the. better ace 
counts of other hiftorians, we. may eafily difcover that Czefar 


was a man of great and diftinguifhed virtues. .Had he been as . 
able in his political as he was in his  military.capacity ; had. 


he been capable of hiding, or even of managing that opennefs 
of mind, which was the connate attendant of his liberality and 
ambition, the kaft prevailing paflion would not. have. blinded 
him fo far as to put fo early a period to his race of glory.’ 7 

The piéture which our a Bh have drawn of Craflus is 
executed with great force and fpirit. i. <4 

© There have been more execrable characters, fay they, but 
there is not perhaps in the hiltory of mankind one more con- 
temptible than that of Craffus. His ruling paffion was the 
moft fordid luft of wealth; and the whole of his condu@, po- 
litical, popular, and military, was fubfervient to this. If, at 
any time, he gave into public munificence, it was with him 
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people he was laying out his money in the purchafe of pro- 


vinces. ‘When Syria fell to his lot, the tranfports he difcovered 


fprung not from the great ambition of carrying the Roman eagles 
over the Eaft. They were nothing more than er a of a mi- 
fer, when he ftumbles upon a hidden treafure. 
the profpect: of Barbarian gold, he grafped with eagernefs a 
command for which he ‘had no adequate capacity. We find 
him embarrafled by the flighteft difficulties in his military ope- 
rations, and, where His obftinacy would permit him, taking 
his ‘meafures from’ the advice of his lieutenants. We look 
with indignation on thé Roman ‘fquadrons ftanding, by his. dif 
pofitions, ‘as a matk for the Parthian archers, and inca able of 
acting either on the offenfive or the defenfive. The feotiains 
could not be ignorant of the Parthian method of en and 
retreating, when they had before fpent ‘fo much time in Arme- 
mia. The fame of their cavalry could not be unknown in*a 
country where it was fo much dreaded. It was therefore the firft 
bufinefs of the Roman General to avoid thofe countries whith 
might give them any advantage in the equeftrian ation. But 
the hot fcent of eaftern treafure made him a dupe even to the 
policy of the Barbarians, and to arrive at this the neareft way, 
he facrificed the lives of thirty thoufand Romans.’ 

What they have {aid of Alexander is no lefs juft and mafterly. 

© Portraits, they obferve, of the fame perfon, taken at dif- 
ferent periods of life, though they differ greatly from each 
other, retain a refemblance upon the whole. And fo it is in 
general with the characters of men. But Alexander feems to: 
be an exception : for nothing can admit of greater diffimilarity 
than that which entered into his difpofition at different times, 
and in different circumftances. He was brave and pufillani-’ 
mous, mergiful and cruel, modeft and vain, abftemious and 
Jumurious, rational and fuperftitious, polite:and overbearing, 
politic and imprudent. Nor were thefe changes cafaal or tem= 
porary: the ityle‘of.-his charaéter underwent a total revolution,’ 
and he paffed from virtue to vice in a regular and progreffive 
manner. Munificence and pride were the only charaéteriftics 
that never forfook him. If there were any vice of which ‘he 
was incapable, it was avarice; if any virtue, it was humility.’ 

Of Pompey they have fpoken in the following terms: «’Pom- 
pey has, in all appearance, and in all confideration of his cha- 
racter, “had lefs juftice done him by hiftorians than,any other 
man of his time. His popular humanity, his military and poli- 
tical {kill, his prudence, (which he fometimes unfortunately 
gave up) his natural bravery and generofity, his conjugal‘ Vir- 
tues, which (though fometimes impvached) were both naturally: 
and morally great ; his caufe, which was certainly, in its origi- 
B 4 nal. 
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nal interefts the caufe of Rome; all thefe circumftances intitled 
him to a more diftinguifhed and more refpeGtable character than 
any of his hiftorians have thought proper to afford him. One 
circumflance, indeed, renders the accounts that the writers, wha 
rofe after the eftablifhed monarchy, have given of his oppofition, 
perfectly reconcileable to the prejudice which appears againft 
him ; or rather to the reluétance which they have fhewn to that 
praife which they feemed to have felt that he deferved: when 
the commonwealth was no more, and the fupporters of its in- 
terefts had fallen with it, then hiftory itfelf, not to mention 
poetry, departed from its proper privilege of impartiality, and 
even Plutarch made a facrifice to imperial power.’ 
- We can, by no means, fubfcribe to. the opinion which our 
‘Tranflators have formed of Pompey. His military fkill appears, 
indeed, to have been confiderable, and this, perhaps, is the 
moft fhining part of his charaéter. As a politician, he does 
not feem to have been poflefled of much forefight, or penetra- 
tion. Though a great diffembler, he had not the art to conceal 
his real fentiments. His league with Czfar and Craflus gave a 
mortal blow to his interefts ; and will not, furely, be mentioned 
as.a proof of his prudence and fagacity. It furnifhed to Cefar 
the means of deftroying him. It may be faid, that after his 
return from the Mithridatic war, he flighted the opportunity 
that was offered him of becoming mafter of the republic ; but, it 
muft be remembered, that the fupreme power was conftantly the 
object of his ambition, and that, if he neglected to feize it at this 
time, it was merely becaufe he expected to receive it as the 
gift of the people. Of his humanity, we may judge, from his 
cruel treatment of Hypfeus, who had been his queftor, and 
had been conftantly attached to him ; and from his putting to 
death M. Brutus, a man of the firft quality, who had furren- 
dered himfelf into his hands, under a promife of life. Hence 
too, we may form aconclufion concerning his integrity, and. 
his honour; and, when we confider the large fums, which he 
extorted from Ariobarzanes, we cannot fay that he is intitled 
to the praife of generofity. ; GUA Tl Seca T ono 
There is another character of antiquity, which our Tranfla- 
tors do not feem to have perfectly underftood. In their notes 
to the life of Antony, they fpeak of OGtavius Czfar as cowardly 
and pufillanimous. We are not to be informed, that this in- 
vidious; charge has been pretty generally received ; but we muft 
be allowed to obferve, that it has no folid foundation in hiftory. 
The Abbé de Vertot, and the Prefident Montefquieu gave in- 
advertently into this opinion, and fubfequent writers have con- 
{tantly adopted it. The grounds, upon which thefe writers 
fgrimed. their conclufion, are fome vague and depreciating ex- 
preduons, which, it appears from Suetonius, had been made ufe 
Asst | ee 
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ef by Antony in his manifeftoes againft OCtavius; and this par- 
tial foundation did not furely give them authority to pronounce 
fo bold acenfure. There are, indeed, feveral other circum- 
ftances, which have a place in hiftory, and which feem to indi- 
cate a timidity of fpirit in Octavius ; but they are fo palpably: 
abfurd in themfelves, and fo totally inconfiftent with the’ te- 
nor of his actions, that no fenfible man could think of employ- 
ing them againft him. His conduct, from his firft entering into 
public affairs, after the aflafiination of Czfar, till the battle of 
Actium, appears to have been fpirited and daring; and the ac- 
counts of authentic hiftorians are a furer criterion from which 
to judge of his chara&ter, than the reproaches of a declared ene- 
my. His behaviour at the fiege of Mutina, in the wars againft 
S. Pompey, in thofe againft the Dalmatians, and in the whole of 
his contef& with Antony, difcovers nothing of timidity and 
irrefolution. , 
We do not mean, from thefe ftri€tures, to draw any general 
inferences difadvantageous to the accuracy of the annotations 
of our Tranflators. it does not follow, becaufe they may have. 
been miftaken in one or two particulars, that they have either 
wanted penetratign, or have neglected to inform themielves. In’ 
the firft quality, they are far from being deficient ; and, while 
the induftrious ftudent will receive inftru€&tion from the ftores 
of their learning, he will improve his tafte by the elegant man- 
ner in which they have exprefled themfelves. ! 
We fhould now offer our opinion of the merits of their 
tranflation; but, as this article has run into a confiderable_ 
length, we fhall delay what we have to fay concerning it, till 
our review for the next month. St. 





ArT. HI. The prefent State of the European Settlements on the’ 
Miffifippi ; with a geographical Defcription of that River ; ils’ 
lufirated by Plans and Draughts. . By Captain Philip Pittman, 
4to. 6s. fewed. Nourfe. 1770. 


A Bike European fettlements on the river Miffifippi com- 
prehend Louifiana, part of Weft Florida, and the country. 
of the Illinois. In thefe countries, the Author of the work be- 
fore us, refided during feveral years; and, as he was employed 
in furveying and exploring their interior parts, and was ac- 
quainted with many of the more intelligent of their inhabitants, 
he has been enabled to exhibit an account of them, which is 
accurate and worthy of attention. The relations of Charlevoix 
on this fubje&t, thoygh he is by no means an_injudicious 
writer, are extremely incomplete, and of little authority; as he 
had not leifure from his rapid progrefs through thefe countries, - 
to authenticate his materials from his own perfonal knowledce. 
Our 
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Our Author appears to have informed himfelf with more care $ 
and the candour, which is fo apparent in his work, will not per- 
mit the moft fcrupulous reader to fufpect his veracity. : 
This performance was not originally intended for publica- 
tion. It was written at the requeft, and for the perufal only, 
of the fecretary of ftate for the colonies. On this account, the 
compofition and method of our Author ought not to be 
too feverely criticifed. His work had certainly the good 
effec&t to remove in part thofe unjuft reports concerning the 
climate of Weft Florida, which retarded the fettlement of that 
country, and the matter it contains muft, in general, be al- 
lowed to be interefting and important. If we cannot com- 
mend his narration and ‘his ftyle, we muft yet obferve, that he 
has every where exprefied himfelf with perfpicuity. 
_ We fhall tranfcribe for the entertainment of our Readers, the 
account, which he has given of the country of the Illinois, and 


of the government’ of this country, when belonging to the 


French ; and, from this extract, they will be able to form an 

inion of his capacity and merit. ) 

‘ The country, fays he, of the Illinois is bounded by the 
Miffifippi on the Weft, by the river Illinois on the North, by 
the rivers Ouabache and Miamis on the Eaft, and the Ohio on 
the South. 

‘ The air in general is pure, and the fky ferene, except in the 
month of March and the latter end of September, when there 
are heavy rains and hard gales of wind. ‘Ihe months of May, 


June, July, and Auguft, are exceflive hot, and fubje& to fud- 


den and violent ftorms; January and February are extremely 
cold.; the other months of the year are moderate. The princi- 
pa Indian nations in this country are, the Cafcafquias, Kao- 
quias, Mitchigamias, and Peoryas ; thefe four tribes are gene- 
rally called the Illinois Indians: except in the hunting feafons, 
they refide near the Englifh fettlements in this country, where 
they have built their huts. ‘I hey are a poor, debauched, and 
daftardly people. They count about three hundred and fifty 
warriors. ‘The Peanquichas, Mafcoutins, Miamis, Kickapous, 
and Pyatonons, though not very numerous, are a brave and 
warlike people. The foil of this country in general is very rich 
and luxuriant; it produces all forts of European grains, hops, 


hemp, flax, cotton, and tobacco; and European fruits come to’ 


great perfection. The inhabitants make wine of the wild 
grapes, which is very inebriating, and is, in colour and tafte, 
very like the red wine of Provence. ‘The country abounds 
with buffalo, deer, and wild-fowl ; particularly ducks, geefe, 
fwans, turkies and pheafants. ‘The rivers and lakes afford 
plenty of fifth. 

° In 
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Prefent State of the European Settlements on the Mififippi, 1% 


¢ In the Jate, wars, New Orleans and the lower parts of 
Lovifiana were fupplied with flour, beer, wines, hams, and 
other provifions from this country: at prefent its commerce Is 
moftly confined to the.peltry and furs, which are got in traffic 
from the Indians; for which are received in return fuch Eu- 
ropean commodities as are neceflary to carry on that commerce 
and the fupport of. the inhabitants. 

‘ This country, when inthe pofleffion of the French was 
governed by a military officer, called the Major-commandant, 
whotwas appointed by the governor of New Orleans. He was 
always a man connected with-the governor by intereft or rela- 
tionfhip ; he was abfolute in his authority, except in matters 
of life and death; capital offences were tried by the council at 
New Orleans; the whole Indian trade was fo much in the 
power of the commandant, that nobody was permitted to be 
concerned in it,.but on condition of giving him part of the pro- 
fits. Whenever he made prefents to the Indians, in the name 
of his king, he received peltry and furs in return: as the pre- 
fents he gave were to be confidered as marks of his favour and 
love for them, fo the returns they made were to be regarded 
as proofs of their attachment to him. Speeches accompanied 
by prefents were called Paroles de valeur ; any Indians who came 
to a French;poft were fubfifted at the expence of the King 
during their ftay, and the fwelling this account was no incon- 
fiderable emolument. . 

- © As every bufinefg the commandant had with the Indians 
was attended with certain profit, it is not furprifing that he 
{pared no pains to gain their affe€tions ; and he made it equally 
the intereft of the officers under him to pleafe them, by permit- 
ting them to. trade, and making them his agents in the Indian 
countries. If any perfon brought goods within the limits of his 
jurifdiction, without his particular licence, he would oblige them 
to fell their merchandize, at a very moderate profit, to the com-. 
miffary, on the King’s account, calling it an emergency of go- 
vernment, and ermnploy the fame goods in his own private com-. 
merce. it may eafily be fuppofed, from what has been before. 
faid, that a.complaint to the governor of New Orleans would. 
meet with very little redrefs. It may.be afked, if the inhabit-: 
ants were not offended at this monopoly of trade and arbitrary. 
proceedings? The commandant could beftow many favours on. 
them, fuch as giving contracts for furnifhing eovinene; or per-. 
forming public works ; by employing them in his trade, or by 
making their children cadets, who were allowed pay and pro~ 
vifions, and could, when they were grown up, recommend them 
for commiffions. They were happy if by the moft fervile and. 
fubmiffive behaviour they could gain his confidence and favour. 
Every perfon capable of bearing arms was enrolled in the 
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militia, and a captain of militia and officers were appointed to. 
each parifh : the captain of militia regulated corvées and other 

rfonal fervice. From this military form of government the 
authority of the commandant was almoft univerfal. ‘The com- 
mifliry was a mere cypher, and rather kept for form, than for 
any seal ufe; he was always a perfon of low dependance, and 
never dared counteraét the will of the commandant.’ 

kn concluding this article, we muft remark, that the draughts 
and plans; which iJluftrate this work, appear to be executed with 
great exactnefs and tafte. St, 





Art. Ill. Foannis Lelandi Antiquarti de Rebus Britannicis Col- 
lectanea.: cum Thome Hearnii Prefatione Notis et Indice ad Edi- 
.tionem primam. Editio altera, Accedunt de rebus Anglicanis 
opufcule varia é diverfis Codd. MSS. defcripta et nune primum in 
ducem edia. 8vo. 6 Vols. 21. 2s. Ilimpenfis Gul, et Jo. 
Richardfon. 1770. 


“L H E hiftory and antiquities of our own countty are parti- | 
"& ‘cularly incerefting ; and thofe publications that attempt 
to clear up the obfcurity in which they are involved, are deferv- 
ing of the higheft encouragement. If the different branches of 
the prerogative were fully explained, and if the rights to 
which the people are intitled were clearly underftood, we fhould 
not, poflibly, have experienced of late, in fo great a degree, 
the heats and animoiitics of political contention. Difputes, in 
this cafe, might be brought to a fpeedy iflue; and men would 
determine themfelves by their judgment, rather than their’ 


| paffions. 


Though the-work before us is imperfe&, and is not reduced 
jnto any method, the materials it contains are by no means 
defpicable ; and ingenious and fpeculative men may form from 
them coniiftent details, and may even be led to make important 
difcoveries. 

In confequence of a commiffion from Henry VIII. our Au- 
thor had accefs to all the cathedrals, abbies, priories, colleges, 
and other places: in the kingdom, where books, records, and 
writings, relating to its hiftory and antiquities were repo- 
fited. Of this advantage he was ftudious to avail himfelf; 
and, in the courfe of feveral years, he had made very ample 
collections. But, while he was endeavouring “to give form and 
order to them, ftruck, as it is thought, with the greatnefs of 
his defigns, he became difordered in his judgment. In this fi- 
tuation his ¢o//eétanea had poffibly been loft to the world, if the 
induftrious Mr. Thomas Hearne had not taken the labour of 
publifhing them. 

Leland bad a tafte for poetry and eloquence, was a mafter 
of languages, and poficiltd an acutenefs that is rarely the por- 

, tan 
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tion of Antiquarians. It is not commonly known, and we 
take this opportunity to mention it to his honour, that Harrie 
fon, in his defcription of Britain ; Stowe, in his furvey of Lon- 
don; and even Camden, in his Britannia; have taken the bencht 
of many of his obfervations and remarks, without being very 
careful to acknowledge their obligation to him. 

The prefent edition of his Collectanea appears to be executed 
with accuracy, and is enriched with feveral valuable pieces, 
never before publifhed. Sti 

if 
Art. IV. 4n Effay on Trade aud Commerce : containing Obferva~ 
tions on Taxes, as they are fuppofed to affeét the Price of Labour 
in our Manufaétories: together with jome intere/ting Reflections 
on the Importance of our Trade to America. To which 1s added 
the Outlines, or Sketch, of a Scheme for the Maintexance and Em- 





ployment of the Poor, the Prevention of Vagrancy, and Decreafe of 


the Poor’s Rates. Humbly addreffed to the Legiflature of the 
Kingdom ; by the Author of Con‘iderations on Taxes, &c.* 


8vo. 4s. fewed, Hooper. 1770. hv Min KAO 


NOTHING is a greater evidence of the grofs defe&s in 

our domeftic policy, than the burdenfome increafe of our 
parifh poor: and though our workhoufes are in general under 
bad regulation, yet thofe who imagine that a proper manage- 
ment of the poor, after they are reduced to take refuge in thefe 
afylums, would fufficiently cure the evil, are much in the fame 
cafe in which a fhip’s crew would be, who having a dangerous 
leak in the veffel, fhould think to clear the hold of water merely 
by keeping their pumps going, and fhould content themfelves 
with ftudying how to improve the ftru€ture of thofe machines, 
inftead of fearching for the inlet of the water, and effectually 
clofing it. 

The ingenious author of the work now before us, extends his 
views farther than meer workhoufe ceconomy, aiming at pre- 
ventive remedies rather than palliatives ; and he makes a variet 
of fenfible remarks on the feveral fubjets mentioned in the title 
above, chiefly tending to reduce the number of the poor. 
We are however doubtful whether his views effetually reach 
the caufe of the evils he would cure. . 

Our Author, like Mr. Young + the writer of the Fermer’s 
Letters, &c. maintains the expediency of keeping up the price 
of provifions, in order to keep down the price of Jabour, and 
preferve our foreign trade; an argument which he allows to be 


paradoxical at firft view: and though it may have fome founda 


tion, in truth, yet, as we have formerly obferved, it ouzht to be 
aa g 
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very cautioufly admitted, left, in the ardor of profecuting this | 
favourite principle, humanity fhould be extinguifhed. _~ 
- € Thofe, fays our Author, who have clofely attended to the 
difpofition and conduct of a manufacturing populace, have als © 
ways found that to labour lefs and not cheaper has been the 
confequence of a low price of provifions ; and that when pro- © 
‘yifions are déar, from whatever caufe, labour is always plenti- 
ful, always well performed, and of courfe is always cheapet 
thatvwhen provifions are at a low price. 

« To explain this, let us obferve, firft, that mankind, in ge- 
neral, are naturally inclined to eafe and indolence, and that no- 
thing but abfolute neceffity will enforce labour and induftry. 
Secondly, that our poor, in general, work only for the bare 
neceflaries of life, or for the means of a low debauch; which 
when obtained, they ceafe to labour till roufed again by necef- 
fity. ‘Thirdly, that it is beft for themfelves, as well as for fo- 
ciety, that they fhould be conftantly employed.’ 

“True ; but let us take care not to opprefs thofe of our in- 
duftrious poor, who come not under this defcription. 

‘It were much to be wifhed that there were lefs room for the 
following obfervations on the diflolutenefs of our labouring ma- 
nufactures : 

¢ When it is confidered what luxuries the manufacturing pos 
pulace confume, fuch as brandy, gin, tea, fugar, foreign fruit, 
ftrong beer, printed linens, fnuff, tobacco, &c. &c. it is amaze 
ing, any one fhould be fo weak as to conceive that taxes raife 
the price of Jabour; or that it fhould be neceffary to raife the 
price of labour becaufe of our taxes, in order to enable the poor 
to live comfortably, knowing they confume fuch heaps of fuper- 
fluities. Iam informed, that in one little manufaCturing town 
in the Weft of England, of about three theufand inhabitants, 
excife is paid for two thoufarid hogfheads of ftrong beer, befides 
what is fpent in fpirituous liquors; all proofs of exorbitant 
wages. But one of the fatal confequences of an high price of 
labour is, that it produces floth. If a defire of luxuries pro- 
duced induftry, it might be ufeful, create trade, and improve the 
lands ; hence all might confume more, and bear with equal fa- 
cility higher taxes; but an hour’s labour loft in a day is a pros 
digious injury to a commercial ftate.’ 

Though the defcription here drawn appears fomewhat exe 
aggerated, yet it is too true that a general relaxation of induf- 

and morals is difcoverable in all ranks of people, in large 
towns ; which affords prognoftics the more melancholy as it i 
contrary to all experience to fee a nation contaminated wi 
luxury, reftore itfelf to induftry and fobriety: this would -be 
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_ The rapidity of the progrefs we make in all kinds of diffipa- 
tion and vice is by no. means hard to account for. Luxury pro- 
duces poverty, our nobility are far from being patterns of rigid 


fi Virtue ; and a clofe attention to every means of increafing the 
es public revenue, which in reference to the part/. paor’s rate, may 
Cm be termed the poor nobility’s rate, accafions the multiplication of 
_. licenfed receptacles of diflolutenefs and vulgar riot to be en- 
abet couraged: and thus we all gallop merrily on toward national 
ruin ! : | 

The vices of the Great, render ftate ceconomy improbable ; 
oo and without a more prudent fyftem of domeiftic policy, the poor 
Sng can never be in any meafure reformed, . To fet about reforming 
fry the poor, after conniving at their corruption, is beginning at 
bare the wrong end. Coercive laws will never be able to effect it. 
Mary Reformation muft begin where vice and profligacy of every kind 


originate; and were this, againft all hope, to take place, the 
happy contagion would in due time diffufe itfelf, and defcend 
to the loweft of the people. 


+ ai It is for thefe reafons we think all topical remedies applied to 
check the /ymptoms of our national diftempers, while the cau/es 
r the continue to operate without being adverted to, as harafling 
£m ourfelves to worfe than no purpofez; <1" - Sa 
Our Author isa ftrong advocate for.a general naturalization 
Tew to increafe the number: of induftrious people; and keep down 
Tuity the price of labour. This indeed might be eafily effected, if, by. 
on a fudden influx of foreigners, more hands fhould offer than can 
rail be employed, an inconvenience which fometimes happens. even 
> the among ourfelves: but whether an immediate acceffion of fo- 
Mla reign refugees, is wanted at this time, when the number of natu- 
. ral born fubjects is progreffively enlarging, is a point deferving 
flown mature ‘saldebetian: But as this fact may perhaps be doubted, 
aon it may be’ worth explaining, and may be convincingly done in 
fides few words. © 2382 3 : 7 
ae The metropolis, and other large cities and towns, have of late 
lates years been evidently increafing in buildings and inhabitants ;. 
Fee while no probf appears of'the::country being thinned by that 


means: yet.thofe who:-know not whence the pcaple fpring,'ima-. 
gine thatthe country ldfes .ai/ that our townsigain. ‘We. have 
{cen the depopulation of. the. country taken for granted as‘an. 
undoubted fact, and: bewailed' in pathetic ftrains, with the 
ufual poetical licence to make free both with truth and com- 
mon fenfe, in defcribing as realities the vifionary phantoms con- 
ax. up by imagination, “ad ctodw.o2 auabis 
- Inthe Bithop of Worcefter’s fermon in behalf of inoculation” 
Pare of the {mall-pox, which was preached near nincteen years ago, 
(and which in its tendency is worth all the poems that have been - 
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thofe who take the fmall-pox cafually, one in feven is found té 
die; and that of 1500 inoculated bythe furgeons Ranby, 
Hawkins, and Middleton, three only mifcarried; one in 500. 
Now, not to mention that the hazard is, by long experience fince, 
reduced almoft to nothing, according to this computation which 
has never been invalidated, in every 500 perfons inocu- 
lated, 70 lives are preferved to fociety! Let the computa- 
tion be extended to the probable number inoculated every year 
in this ifland, from the time when the practice began to obtain 
generally ; and to thefe, add the pofterity derived from the 
marriage of thefe redeemed perfons, as they advance to matu- 
rity, and we fhall find a pofitive and happy increafe of people 
continually rifing up, and ftaring out of countenance all de 
claimers againft the practice. 

This being pofitive fa&, were the marriage act repealed, and 
the laying together of farms reftrained, both which operate as 
checks to population, there would be no room to wifh for a 
general naturalization. | 

We have already given it as our opinion that it is a vain 
hope to fucceed in reforming the morals of the poor, while the 
rich fet fuch licentious examples; and tempt the poor to imi- 
tate their conduct by providing {warms of houles of public en- 
tertainment, to intice them from their labour for the fake of the 
duties on ftrong liquors. In this view the following principle 
secommended by.our Author appears with all the difadvantage 
of being oppreffive without producing any good effect. 

¢ Any confiderable degree of prudence and ceconomy among 
the poor, would be unneceflary. Their expence fhould be. 
conftant ; they fhould fpend all they earn ; but then they fhould 
fpend it in neceflaries for themfelves'and families, and not to 
purchafe fuperfluities, or the means of a debauch. 

. * By being fober, honeft and induftrious, they could always 
procure credit in times of ficknefs or other diftrefs ; and fo not 
prove an immediate burthen to the parifhes, as they do at pre- 
fent.’ Saas 

In the firft place there is fome: degree of cruelty in intens 
tionally reducing the. poor to fpend ail they earn-in bare necefla- 
ries ; and if this was effected, who would give them’ credit in: 


ficknefs ? out of what fund are fuch debts: to. be difcharged ?) 


rs fuppofition they are precluded from faving“any thing them-« 
felves, and therefore they mu/f.\prove immediate ‘burthens to’ 
parifhess:when their labour is intermitted..by. any of thofe ac- 


cidents to which human nature is liable. ‘He:propofes feveral , 
good regulations for workhoufes, which ought certainly to ‘be © 
made afylums for the helplefs poor, but “houfes. of labour and» 


correction for the idle and vagrant, 
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Though we cannot implicitly fubfcribe to our Author's fenti- 
ments refpecting the regulation of the poor, we entertain a more 
favourable opinion of his commercial knowledge, which is clear 
and extenfive. 

After premifing that it is a dangerous miftake to fuppofe that 
there are to two diftin& (interfering) interefts in this kingdom, 
thofe of land and trade, he proceeds to inculcate the following 
wholefome maxims : 

‘ 3, That the profperity of the landed intereft of any ftate 
depends upon foreign commerce. 

¢ 2. That the increafe of the riches of a ftate, depends upon 
exporting more in value of its native produce and manufaCtures, 
ran is imported of manufactured commodities from other 

ates, 

. 3+ That monoplies and exclufive charters are very preju- 
dicial to the trade of a ftate, and, therefore, fhould be dif- 
couraged. | 

‘ 4. That the increafe of trade and navigation greatly de- 
pends upon the increafe of hufbandry and agriculture. p 

‘© 5, That the profperity of our trade depends very much on - 
the encouragement given to our manufactures, on laws made 
relative thereto. 





ole | _ © 6. That the fuccefs of our trade greatly depends on the t 
pe knowledge our nobility and gentry have of all its various move- : 
age | ments, connections, and dependencies, in a national light, as 13 
’ ambafladors and fenators, and, more particularly, on the wife 4 
be j regulations: of our board of trade and plantations. 
7 f © 7. That the profperity of our trade depends upon the ju- 
nu ‘ dicious manner of laying and colle€ting our taxes, and upon the 
b to ‘eafe, readinefs, freedom and cheapnets of exportation. 
: ‘ 8. That the profperity of this nation, as well as that of 
ays : her colonies, depends very much on the harmony, good under- 
ee: s ftanding, mutual confidence, and upon the extenfion of their 
pic- 5 commerce, with each other. 
| ‘ g. That the profperity, ftrength, riches, and even the 
a. : well-being of this kingdom, depends on our being able to 
aa i fell our native produce and manufactures as cheap, and as 
Br. | aa quality, in foreign markets, as any other commercial 
17 bi . 
cn" 5 The difcuffion of thefe points, which employs the major part 
$ to! : of the work, gives rife to many juft obfervations, in perufing 
| i t aan * cammercial readers will not find their time and at- 7 
whe ai ation fruitlefsly employed. N et a 
‘ ’ : 
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Art. V: Apollonit Pergai Inclinationum Libri dua, Reflitue- 
bat S. Horfley, R.R.S. Oxon, Prince; Lond. Rivington, &c. 
Pret, gs. Boards. 1770. 


O adjuft the comparative merit of the ancients and mo- 
T derns, in fcience and letters, has been the occafion of 
very warm and angry debates, in which paffion more than rea- 
fon has been employed: nor is this at all to be wondered at; 
for to be capable of a ferious and interefted difcuffion of fuch a 
queftion, is the argument of a weak and little mind. ‘True ge- 
nius will always find a nobler and more ufeful employment ; 
nor will with to exalt itfelf by the depreffion of thofe through 
whofe afliftance it haiels been enabled to rife. But however 
trifling and invidious fuch a queftion may be, when made the 
fubject of a ferious argument, the comparifon cannot but -fre- 
quently offer it(elf to every reflecting and ingenuous mind, which 
is converfant with the learning of its own and preceding tues; 
and the moft prejudiced will be forced to confefs that, in many 
inftances, and thofe which are the fureft teft of genius, the 
ancients are ftill more admired than equalled. ‘The geametry 
of the Greeks will be the ftandard to all pofterity, wherever 
manly fcience ‘and elegant compofition fhall find an admver : 
but above al], the geometric analyfis of the Greeks, than which 
nothing can be conceived more perfeé&t. It is the very path 
in which Truth, accompanied by Grace and afte, would chufe 
to walk. Unhappily for pofterity byt few {pecimens of this 
beautiful analyfis are preferved, and of thefe the greater part 
are very imperfect and mutilated; but in whatever-form thefe 
remains have come down to us, they ftill poflefs fo much ex- 
cellence, as to excite the deepeft regret for the rich treafure 
which has perifhed. 

The HAS eminent among the ancjents in this walk of Ge- 
nius was Apollonius, who in his own time merited the title 
of the GreatGeometer. His Treatife on the Sections of the Cone 
is even at this day the moft complete work upon the fubject, - Of 
his analytic produétions, all were deemed to have perifhed, and 
almoft the very knowledge that they had ever exifted was owing 
to Pappus; who, in his mathematical colleGtions, has given us 
a catalogue of feveral of them, which, with fome lemmata 
adapted to Apollonius’s demonftrations, had ferved to throw 
confiderable light on the ancient method of inveftigation in 
geometric enquiries. Dr. Halley, by the fame good fortune 
which enabled him to give to the public a perfe& edition of the 
above-mentioned treatife of the conic fections, found alfo en- 
tire, in an Arabic tranflation, the tract of Apollonius, meps 
Acys amotouns, of which he publifhed a Latin verfion, and 


” thereby 
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thereby made more fully known the analyfis of the Greeks, 
which had before been but partially collected from fcattered 

prapofitions, and the accidental information of the more early 
eometric writers. 

Before Halley’s difcovery, the folution of fome other Pro- 
blems of Apollonius had been attempted ; but the conftruc- 
tions of them, being derived from an algebraic invefligation, 
manifefted, by their intricacy and inelegance, that they could 
have no refemblance to the genuine folutions of Apollonius. 
Hugo d’ Omerique, in his geometric analyfis, endeavoured to 
revive the ancient manner; and Vieta, in his Apolionius Gal- 
lus, publifhed a geometric folution of &@® problem of the tac- 
tions, in the conftru€tion of which he has nearly approached 
the elegant fimplicity of the Great Geometer. But the moft 
valuable prefent of this kind which the public has received, 
came from the pen of Mr. RobertSimfon of Glafgow, in his late 
reftitution of the Loci P/ani of Apollonius, a work not unworthy, 
perhaps, of Apollonius himfelf. 

It is laudable even to attempt to follow the fteps of thefe 
eminent mafters, and contribute with them to eftablifh a pure 
geometry on the ruins of that creeping algebraic analyfis, to 
which fome very excellent mathematicians have too fervilely 
devoted themfelves. But to attempt only will not enfure an 
equal praife ; and, on a review of the whole merit of the pre- 
fent publication, we can by no means rank the Author with 
the great names already mentioned. But, in refpect to fome of 
the excellencies which a work of this nature may afpire to, it 
has certainly very confiderable merit, being almoft entirely a 
work of invention, and in the elegant fimplicity of the con- 
ftructions, not, perhaps, to be exceeded. On the other hand, 
it is almoft totally deficient in geometric ftyle, and in that bold 
comprehenfion of particular cafes under one general inveftiga- 
tion, which marks the penetrating genius; and, by the charms 
of  evplicity and perfpicuity, gives fo much delight to every 
reader, 

The work isa reftitution of the loft trac of Apollonius eps 
Nevoswv, or, Concerning Inclinations, in which the Author has 
been indebted ofily to a flight account given by Pappus, and a 
few lemmata by him preferved. The following account of the 
nature of the problems in queftion is taken chiefly from the 
argument of Pappus. 

A line is faid (Neve) to verge, or incline to a given point, 
when, being produced, it pafles through that point. It is the 
fame as to fay in other words, that, in a line required to be 
drawn, a point is given; or that the line is required to be drawn 
through a given point. From the firft form of expreffion this 


work has taken the title of Juclinations. 
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The general problem is, 

Two lines being given in pofition, to infert between them 

a line, given im magnitude, which fhall incline to a given 
oint. 

. Of the particular problems, comprehended in this general 
idea, and differing in their fubjeéts, fome are plane, fome folid, 
fume linear. Though the linear folution of problems be juftly 
rejced out of plane geometry, as being, for the moft part, 
purely mechanical; untyimg the knot fomething in the fhort 
way of Alexander, and therefore entirely precluding all rational 
inveftigation, which is the great charm, and perhaps greateft 
ufe of thefe problem’; yet it is vaftly more comprehenfive. 
Thus the conchoid of this or that kind, affords the moft gene- 
yal folution of this extenfive problem. The few cafes which 
plane geomety is able to folve, formed the work of Apollonius, 
and are re-inveftigated in the prefent. They are as follow: 

I. A circle (inftead of the two lines whofe pofition is given 
in the general problem) being given in pofition, to infert therein 
a right line of a given magnitude, which fhall inchine to a 
given point. 

lI. A fquare or rhombus being given in pofition and magni- 
tude, to infcribe a right line of 2 given magnitude in one of 
its angles (exterior or interior} which fhall incline to the op- 
pofite-angle of the figure. 

II]. Between a femicircle given in pofition, and a right line 
given in pofition at right angles to the bafe of the femicirele, 

IV. Or between two femicircles, having their bafes in the 
fame right line, to infert a right line of a given magnitude, 
which fhall incline (in the III. Problem) to the angle of the 
femicircle, (in this) to either angle of either femicircle. 

Thefe four problems are divided by our Author into twenty- 
eight cafes at Jeaft, with nearly as many different demonftra- 
tions ; fubfervient to which are thirteen lemmata, including the 
three dioriftic problems. It is very juftly obferved, by Mr. 
Simfon of Glafgow, in his motes upon Euclid, that no cafe of 
a-propofition which requires a different demonftration ought to 
be omitted, and in this he has certainly fuppofed, that no cafe 


of a propofition which is comprehended in the fame demonftra- 


tion ought to be diftinguifhed. If the diftribution of the cafes 
in this performance were to be tried by this rule, the verdict 
muft be very unfavourable to the Author ; for we-do not fcruple 
to affirm, that all the variety which he has with fuch minute- 
nefs diftinguifhed, is reducible to fix or feven cafes at moft; 
referring themfelves to the fame analyfis without the variation 
perhaps of a fingle word, and requiring little more particular 
attention tn the compofition. The fame redundancy is obferv- 
able in iome of the lemmata, viz. in the three cafes of the IIE. 
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and the 1V. Lem. Lib. II. which are included under one general 
enunciation, and may, with much greater brevity than is found 
‘in one fingle cafe of his, be refolved by the fame analyfis. 
Lem. V. alio of the fame book is divided into four cafes, each 
with inveftigations of confiderable Jength; though the whole is 
little more than a cafe of Lem. III. and an obvious corollary 
from it. But there is very little occafion for the lemmata at 
all; as neither the refolution nor compofition of the problems is 
much fhortened hy the ufe of them. How far this charge of 
frivolous minutenefs and difguftful redundancy may be applied 
to Apollonius himfelf, in the prefent queition, we cannot de- 
termine ; nor perhaps can any one elfe, for the conduct of the 
work, by Apollonius, may have been very materially different 
from Mr. Horfley’s reftitution, even allowing the whole force 
of Pappus’ account. But Mr. Horfley was under no obligation 
to reftore the faults even of Apollonius; his genius was left to 
its own free operation, and he might have delivered this trac 
on Inclinations, to the public, with all the perfection that he 
conceived the fubjeét to be capable of, or himfelf of giving 
to it. 

To this very material fault is added another, equally effen- 
tial. In the reftitution of a work of the pureft geometer, we 
find, generally, neither the ftyle nor operations of geometry. 
An inelegant air, unknown to the ancients, is thrown over 
almoft the whole work, by the introduction of the algebraic 
notation, which, in compofitions of this fuperior rank, ought 
to be as abfolutely rejected, as from polite writing the cur- 
tailed language of the compting-houfe, fo juftly defpifed by 
men of letters and tafte. The only excufe which can be made 
for it is, that it faves a little paper, for the words. which the 
algebraic fymbols reprefent are fupplied in the ac of reading. 
But it has an ill effect upon ftudents, as it tends to vitiate their 
tafte, and infenfibly divert them into all the inelegance of the 
algebraic analyfis. This however is far from being the whole; 
the very operation as well as expreffion is algebraic. What are 

A L> B A” . 
TR= 5a RS’, ATs ACxAV (pag. 59.) AB—,DBx 


AC=iBDxAD (pag. 61.) TA+2xAH—ABH? (pag.72.) 
and many fimilar inftances, but downright algebra? If this be 
to imitate the geometric analyfis of the ancients, or of ‘any va- 
luable example among the moderns, we confefs ourfelves to be 
ignorant both of the ancients and moderns, and of the very diftinc- 
tion between geometry and algebra. They are modes of ex- 
preflion and operation which might and ought to have been 
avoided, efpecially in-a work which profefles to reftore the 
purest of geometers, and form the young mind to an habit of 
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rational inveftigation.—Neither do we think the Author to be 
commended for omitting fo frequently the compofition of the 
problem, and annexing only a bare conftruction as the con- 
fequence of the analyfis. ‘This is furely not agreeable to the 
manner of the ancients, who never (to the beft of our remem- 
brance) neglect the compofition, but rather feem to confider it 
as the very fubjeét which the refolution aims at, 

It is a faule alfo in the demonftrations, that the folution is 
fometimes derived from a pofterior part of the Elements, which 
a much earlier propofition offers with more eafe and fimplicity. 
Thus, that a quadrilateral, two of whofe oppofite angles are 
together equal to two right angles, is infcribed; or that two 
equal angles ftanding upon the fame bafe, are in the fame circle 
with the bafe; are theorems admitted by our beft geometers as 
a part of the Elements, being only the converfe of the 21 and 
22 liI. Elem. and indeed are obvious corollaries from them, 
Of the extenfive utility of thefe theorems that moft ingenious 
geometer, Mr. Stewart of Edinburgh, has given abundant proof ; 
and, by the ufe of the fame, our Authar might have rendered 
his folution in feveral inftances, particularly in Probl. III. much 
fhorter, and fimpler. 

To thefe confiderable faults, little is to be oppofed but the 
fimplicity of the conftructions, which we are perfuaded every 
one wil] admire. The 1ft probl. alone we would except, in 
the conftru@tion of which, two circles are applied, while one 
is fufficient. Jt is ta be lamented that a work, wherein the 
greateft. difficulty is overcome, fhould have appeared abroad, 
before it was digefted into its fimpleft and moft elegant form, 
and before the Author had fufficiently formed his ftyle and 
habit of demonfration from the beft models. Nor is it from 
any ill-natured cenforioufnefs that we have thus freely given 
our opinion of the faults in this work, but from a fenfe of the 
juftice we owe the public, a regret to find fuch confiderable 
blemifhes in a performance which might have afforded the 
higheft pleafure, and from the hope that this mention of them 
m:y contribute to render a future edition more perfeét, 

As fome may probably have entertained a very high opinion 
of the merit of this work, and: may therefore apprehend our 
judgment to require fomething more than affertion to fupport it, 
we fhall fubjoin the refolution of Probl. 1V. and V. in evidence 
of the moft difputable part of our cenfure. Thefe two pro- 
biems are feparately inveftigated by our Author, and have three 
lemmata fubfervient to them. ‘The public will judge by the 
following analyfis, whether we have wantonly aflerted that 
cafes are needletsly diftinguifhed, and lemmata needlefsly mul- 
tiplied. ; F 

PROBLEM, 
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: PROBLEM. 

- Between the fides of a given rhombus, or fquare, to infert a 
right line of a given magnitude, which may pa{s through the 
oppdfite angle : 

Suppofe it done, viz. that between the fides BC, DC of a 
rhombus or fquare ABCD given in pofition and magnirude, 
is inferted a light line EF of a given magnitude, and which 


pafies through the oppofite angle D. 

















Let a circle be defcribed round the triangle ECF, and join 
AC. Since the point A is within the circle (fig. 1.) AC will 
meet the circle in fome other point G, but (fig. 2.) becaufe 
the angle EFC is greater than the angle FCA (16. 1.) viz. 
than the angle ACB, AC does not touch the circle, (32. 3-) 
but falling within it, muft alfo meet the circle in fome other 
pointG. Join EG, GF. The angle EFG is equal to (the 
angle ECG, viz. to) the angle ACB; and the angle FEG 
is equal to (the angle ACD, viz. to) the angle BAC. The 
triangles EGF, ABC, are therefore equiangular, and ABC 
being given in kind, EGF is given in kind alfo. But the fide 
EF is given in magnitude, wherefore the triangle EGF is 
likewife given in magnitude (52. dat.). But becaufe the angle 
ACB is equal to the angle AC D, the angle GCE is equal 
to the angle AEG, and the angle CGE being common, the 
triangles CEG, EAG, are equiangular ; CG is therefore to 
GE as GE to AG, and the reGtangle CGA is equal to the 
{quare of GE.’ But GE is given in magnitude, and AC in 
pofition and magnitude, wherefore the point G is given. And 
becaufe the point Gis given, GE in magnitude, and BC in 
pofition, the point E is given (31. dat.). But the point A, 
as alfo the pofition of DC is given, wherefore EF is given in 
pofition. : 

The inquifition of the limits, and the compofition of this 
Problem, are equally eafy, and may be conducted in the fame 
general manner, 

Of the Problem requiring a right line of a given magnitude 
to be inferted between two circles, and which {hall verge to a 
given point, there is ftill another cafe, of which this work 
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makes no mention, viz. When the given point is in the right 
line joining the centres of the circles, and the diftances of the 
_faid point from the centres are proportional to the diameters of 


the circles. W, 


Art. VI. Remarks on M. de V* * * * * * *’s New Difcoveries in 
Natural Hifiory, in a late Publication entitled, Les Sirigularites 





de la Nature*. Bath printed, and fold by Robinfon and 


Roberts in London. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 1770. 


HOSE who are aquainted with Voltaire’s philofophy are 

no ftrangers to the tendency of the dodtrines he generally 
advances—His avowed intention is to exclude all final caufes 
from the fyftem of nature, and to afcribe to chance or neceflity 
thofe phenomena which indicate, to others, of founder prin- 
ciples, a fupreme intelligence and influence. Happily, indeed, 
for the interefts of truth and virtue, his pernicious tenets, how- 
ever artfully difguifed or confidently propofed, are fo evidently 
contradictory both to reafon and fact, as to bring with them 
their own refutation.—Serioufly to confute a philofopher of his 
caft, would be paying him much greater refpeé than he deferves. 
A perfon, who invades a province in which he is not qualified 
to make any figure, and who maintains the grofleft contradiGtions, 
for the fake of fingularity, or to gratify either pride or fpleen, has 
no right to expect that he fhould be reafoned with. His vanity 
excites contempt, gnd ridicule is the only weapon with which he 
fhould be oppofedj We could fcarce read fome of Monf.V ’s 
Jate publications, in which he aflumes the charaéter of a philofo- 
pher, without laughter, were not the principles he advances fo 
fhocking to the human mind, and fo contradi€tory to found 
philofophy, as to excite a more ferious difpofition.—It is with 
regret we confider, that the fine talents c* this writer have been 
proftituted to the bafe and cruel purpofes of promoting licen- 
tioufnefs both of principle and manners.—His Singularités de la 
Nature has a tendency to exclude the Deity from all the opera- 
tions of nature, and to invalidate the truth of revelation. 
It contains, however, fuch difcoveries and rea/onings as no man can 
_ read without mirth.—And the Author of the Remarks on this 
publication has admirably contributed to expofe them to that 
contempt and ridicule, which they deferve. 

We thall give our Readers two or three extra&ls, from whence 
they will be able to judge of the fpirit and ftyle of this Re- 
marker, and likewife of the /ingular pofitions, which the ingenious 
philofopher has advanced. 

* Your works, fays our Author, are the only new books I 
can get to read in the French Janguage.—I know not what 
good wind blows them hither, but I can affure you I find it 











* Ditionnaire Philofophique. : 
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impoflible to procure myfelf a /crap of any of the learned works 
from that kinedom.— ¥ our experiments have fet all the children 
of our village to work. Were you here, Sir, you might have the 


pleafure of feeing iow indefatigable they are in purfuit of your . 


favourite infect, the f{nail.—If ever I go out of my houfe, | am 
' fure to meet fome with new ground, or fome with rufty {ciflars, 
cropping their afpiring antlers, to have the pleafure of feeing 
them bud forth again a fecond time. But I muft inform you, 
that a certain natural hiftorian like yourfelf, who is the oracle 
of our village, has pretended that your difcovery is not at all 
new, tor, fays he, is it confined to reptiles alone, for he is per- 
fuaded that the human race is capable of the fame phenomenon. 
——Thefe fentiments of my friend I communicated to feverai 
married ladies in our neighbourhood, all of whom feem anxious 
to obferve the event of fuch an uncommon property in man.— 
Several young ladies, who in the bloom of youth have thrown 
their pretty perfons away, for the fake of a fortune, upon gouty 
and decrepid batchelors, have fent to Salifbury for the beft and 
fharpeft {ciflars, intending, fhould fuch a regenerative faculty 
be difcovered in their hufbands, to commence immediately the 
ftudy of androtomy. How agreeable to become young again at 
fo eafy a purchafe! Or who would not linger on through 
feventy-four tedious revolutions of the fun, to experience the 
happy lot of Titan, for arofy blooming Aurora! But however, 
Sir, this does not feem to be your cafe; for, if we may judge 
from the light and puerile ftyle of fome of your late produc- 
tions, you are reduced once more to the ftate of the pap-fpoon 
and leading ftrings. I grant your affecting the young man, 
will pleafe the country farmers much better than all thofe pretty 
verfes you made about fifty years ago.—And, admirer as I am 
of natural hiftory, and particularly of thofe eflays on that fub- 
je&, which your juvenile pen has preduced, I cannot help con- 
gratulating you, that in the fecond ftate of turbulent youth, you 
fhould have confined your genius to fo rational a ftudy. 

‘ Who indeed would have believed Spalanzi upon his own 
bare word, or who, in fact, would have believed Newton, 
upon his, if you and Madame de C ~ had not been fo 
obliging as to verify them? But now be it known unto the 
world, that the experiments of Sir Ifaac Newton have been 
judged and verified beyond a doubt, by M. de V » the 
iublime Author of feveral tragedies and poems.—And thanks, be 
to you from this ifland in general, for the important difcoveries 
you have made not only in optics but natural hiftory, and the 
kind protection you have deigned to lend-to Spalanzi and New- 
ton.—Above all, thanks be to you for the care you have taken 
of the humble fnail; how flattering a condefcenfion! that he, 
who had learned to ound the trumpet of fame, and relate the 
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glorious atchievements of warriors and of heroes ; he who had 
{pread abroad the exploits of Henry IV. of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. fhould debafe the glory of his pen to immortalize 
the name of a fimple reptile! But, alas? for the immortal 
honour which you have given to the fnail, you thunder down 
deftruétion upon the poor polypus : in one hand the hammer to 
deftroy, in the other the trowel to build up again. Perhaps, 
Sir, you never faw a polypus: but whether you have or not is 
of no great confequence, as the inventive powers of your ima- 
gination are well known to every one of your readers. ————~ 
For my part, when I read any Author, if he has found the fe- 
cret to amufe me, I think it is all [ can afk of him.—Do you 
call making us laugh, deceiving us? What is the end of truth, 
if not to make us happy, and are we not happy when we are 
laughing? Let us fuppofe then, for a moment, that an Author 
would make us merry, but in fo doing fhould Jead us into un- 
certainties: would not this uncertainty be even preferable to 
that rigid ferioufnefs which truth expeéts? Moft certainly : for 
the prefent age, as it is the moft penfive, fo is it the moft fple- 
netic of all ages. —This, if I mittake not, is the prefent fyftem 
of all your works.—You write to make us merry: it is fo good 
of you, that I wifh you would come into England, that we 
might /augh and grow fat, together.’ 

. The next attack made by our Author, in the fame pleafant 
manner, is upon thofe who have aflerted, as a principle of 
nature, That the promifcuous affemblage ‘A their molecules might 
produce as many organized beings, as the conflant fucceffion of 
generations. ———* Rhedi, Malphighi, Valefnieri, Swammerdam, 
Hervey, Willis, &c. all your labours have been in vain. Na- 
ture is no longer fubject to any rule. This celebrated naturalift 
(viz. M. de Buffon) has thrown back the origin of every being 
into the dark abyfs of chaos and confufion. And you, moft 
excellent. philofopher of St. Flour, may amufe yourfelf at my 
expence, becaufe you and your celebrated countryman agree for 
once in opinion.’ 

He then proceeds to that which is the main fubjec&t of the 
work—the formation of mountains ; with the anfwers to thofe 
objections which V has urged againft the univerfality of 
the deluge, and the truth of the Mofaic account, in reference 
ro this cataftrophe,. 

Weare forry that our limits do not admit of our inferting many 
more fpecimens of the Author’s lively and agreeable manner of 
obviating thefe difficulties. —He attacks V with great 
fuccefs, in his own vein, and laughs away thofe objections, 
which the ableft philofophers have undertaken more ferioufly 
to refute, — He concludes‘ But as there is manifeftly a 
tine for all things, may we not expect that one time or other 
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will become a ftrong feétator for fhells and foffils ? And 
more particularly fo, when you are brought to believe, without 
prejudice, what your own eyes muft fhew you, and without 
that envy which embitters your enjoyment, at the happy ac- 
quired fame of other Authors. ‘Till then it is quite unneceflary 
for you to feek for frefh oyfters on the top of the great moun- 
tain St. Bernard. I wil} venture my life you will not find any. 
Nor will it anfwer your expectation to fend one of your pofti- 
Jions, on an old coach horfe, to gallop over the ridpes of the 
higheft mountains round about your houfe, in fearch of petri- 
factions. —— 

-¢ Let me then perfuade you to believe that the fea has co- 
vered our earth. Many perfons of merit, very learned, and 
very good Chriftians, do no longer doubt of it, or even of the 
diminution of the waters of the fea, than they doubt of the 
growth of the grafs in the field or the fhining of the fun at 
noon day. , 

‘To launch out into the fublime paths of natural hiftory, to 
acquaint ourfelves with the ftructure of our terreftrial globe, to 
read in the book of nature the different laws by which fhe 
moves, to learn the influence which time makes cn the perifh- 
able and unftable ftate of things, improves us more than whole 
centuries pafied over old abftrufe authors within the limits of a 
ftudy. But he, who would launch out into thefe flowery paths 
of truth muft firft learn to doubt. Unbiafled by the prejudices 
of any fyftem, he fhould let his mind be opened unto every one, 
but fhould judge of them all by the unvariable touch-ftone of 


nature and her works.’ AL 


Art. VII. Voltaire in the Shades; or Dialogues on the Deiftical 








Controverfy. 8vo. 28. 6. fewed. Pearch. 1770. April 


JE have had repeated opportunities, in the courfe of our 
work, of paying a tribute of refpect to the advocates for 
Chriftianity. While infidelity has renewed and varied its at- 
tacks by all the arts of fophiftry and declamation, the fpirit of 
free enquiry has been promoted, the ovjections againft natural 
and revealed religion have been thoroughly examined, and the 
evidences of both illuftrated and eftablifhed beyond all reafon- 
able difpute. ‘The writings on the one fide have been folid and 
judicious ; thofe on the other generally flimfy and fpecious ; 
calculated rather to amufe than to convince: and by this means 
to perplex and miflead the unthinking, They have abounded 
more with declamatiom than argument, and furnifhed a lighe 
kind of reading, which requires little attention and labour. 
This circumftance has greatly contributed to render them ac- 
¢eptable to thofe who have, perhaps, neither inclination nor 
leifure 
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leifure for perufing works of judgment and erudition. ——The 

ifon has been infenfibly conveyed, whilft indolence or love 
of pleafure has prevented the young and diffipated from apply- 
ing to the neceflary antidotes, which the more folid and elabo- 
rate defences of Chriftianity have contained. 

The work before us, which the moft judicious may perufe 
with pleafure, is particularly adapted to this clafs of readers.— 
The form of dialogue, under which the Author has chofen to 
convey his fentiments, the variety and characters of the {peakers, 
and the fcene of their debate, all concur to intereft the atten- 
tion, even of the moft volatile and lively. The plan is well. 
chofea ; infidels, fo various and in fome cafes fo contradictory 
to each other, in regard to the principles upon which they con- 
trovert the obligations and evidences of religion, are reprefented 
as falling out among themfelves and thereby betraying the weak- 
nefs of their own caufe.—The chief objections againft Chrif- 
tianity are illuftrated and obviated in an eafy and familiar mane . 
ner; the Author’s ftyle is agreeable and fpirited; and, upon the 
whole, there is reafon to apprehend, that thefe dialogues will be - 
more popular and more ufeful than many other treatifes, writ- 
ten with the fame laudable view, of defeating the defigns of 
irreligious writers. | 

The characters of the principal difputants are well fupported : 
—In Voltaire we fee that latitude of fentiment, and in Roufleau, 
that felf-efteem and vain confidence which characterize their 
refpeCtive writings. Julian and Porphyry are pertinently intro- 
duced to bear their involuntary teftimony to the truth of thofe 
faéts on which Chriftianity depends. St. Auguftine ferves as 
as am inftructive example of the divine efficacy of the Chriftian 
morals. Sterne and Swift are more fufpicious characters ; but 
the Author candidly gives them an opportunity of vindicating 
their real principles. —Thefe are the principal fpeakers: The 
fentiments, however, ef other moderns, whe have cither openly 
profefled themfelves patrons of infidelity or more fecretly ferved 
that caule, are occafionally examined and expofed. A 

The Author’s apology to the public we have in the begin- 
ning of his introduction, vz. re 

¢ The confidence of philofophical fuperiority which the infi- 
del writers aflume, leaves a ftrong impreffion on young minds. 
Confcious of this impreffion, but unwilling to build his belief 
on any other foundation than the refult of his own enquiries, | 
the Author of the following pages, at an early time of life, re- 
folved on a careful perufal and a candid examination of the 
arguments of thofe modern philofophers who arrogate to them- 
felves the honourable title of Free-thinkers. He read their 
writings ; and, amazed fometimes at their fophiftry, and fome 
times at the falfhood of their aflertions, he gave vent to the - 
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warmth of a youthful indignation, and committed his remarks 
to paper. Thefe were the firft fketches of the Dialogues which 
are now offered to the public. If it fhould be faid that fome 
Names, refpectable in the world of letters, are treated with too 
much freedom, he would reply, that in preparing thefe fheets 
for the prefs, he was unwilling to reftrain the indignation which 
he felt at twenty againft the fophiftry, that would deftroy the 
deareft hope of his heart, the hope of yet meeting the deceafed 
friend in another and better ftate of exiftence.’—Perhaps thefe 
Dialogues may be more acceptable to fome, when they are in- 
formed that the Author is not a clergyman: of which we are 
aflured in the concluding paragraph of his introductory difcourfe. 

The firft debate is that between Voltaire and Socrates, on the 
fubje&t of a future exiftence, and the general characters of mo- 
dern philofophy ; of which we fhall give the following extrac. 

‘ Voltaire. Happy fate! that I have fo foon met the godlike 
Socrates! But to fit me for confabulation, eafe my mind at 
once, and tell me your opinion of the Chriftian fuperftition.— 
Speak, is it not fuch? 

¢ Socrates. To tell you what I know for certain, I am. not per- 
mitted. My defire was to talk with you as a philofopher, and 
that defire was granted, but no more. Anfwer me, I conjure 
you, without glofs or digreffion. Iam often at a lofs to con- 
ceive the nature of your modern philofophy.—When Locke was 
upon his death-bed, he wrote to Collins ** This life affords no 
folid fatisfaction but the confcioufnefs of doing well, and the 
hope of another.” My !philofophy has been long admired, and 
this fentence is the very eflence of it; yet, amazing to me! 
this fentence of Locke has been treated with all the contempt 
of ridicule, and pronounced unworthy of a philofopher by one * 
who generally {peaks the fenfe of your party. Explain to me, 
how is the hope of another life unworthy of a philofopher ? 

‘ Volt. The philofopher fcorns to be duped either by the 
fears, or the hopes of fuperftition. He profefles the nobleft 
freedom of enquiry; and it is unworthy of him to affent by 
guefs. He demands demonftration. 

* Soc. The metaphyfical doétrines of an after life, and a Pro- 
vidence, are incapable of abfolute demonftration. 


* Volt. The philofopher is at leaft a fceptic on thefe points. — 


He builds his happinefs on a furer foundation. 

© Soc. On what foundation ? 

‘ Volt. As the calamities of life are above his controul, his 
firft care is to arm himfelf with a fortitude above’ being con- 
cerned at whatever may happen ; and hence his happinefs. 

‘ Soc, Tell me, how would-he behave were his deareit friend, 
the brother of his foul, fuddenly to fall dead at his feet ? 
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¢ Volt. He may with it had been otherwife ; but as forrow 
will not reftore his friend to life, he will look on it as an acci- 
dent which he ought to have expected, and will indulge him- 
felf im no further grief. 

© Soc, From hence I perceive that his fortitude is built on 
the extindtion of the human paffions; and tbat the happinefs 
it acquires is an ungenerous indifference. Well, but fuppofe 
our philofopher on his own death-bed, what are his feelings 
when death’s cold hand is upon him ? 

© Volt, With the moft perfect tranquillity he knows he muft 
die, his elements muft refolve into their kinds *, and he come 
plains no more of it than a tree does of being cut down. 

* Soc. Has your philofopher arly religion ? 

¢ Volt. Yes, the nobleft. . He adares the Supreme 

¢ Soc. Hold. 1 know your flourifhes; but before I can ad- 
mire his piety, I muft be convinced of what he expects and be- 
lieves. The belief of an invifible agency wants proof fufficient 
for him, and the hopes and dread of futurity are unworthy of 
your philofopher. For what then does he adore the Supreme ? 

¢ Volt: For the wonders of this glorious univerfe—he worhhips 
almighty Nature. 

¢ Soc. In other words, he admires a certain wonderful power, 
that by a kind of fatality made and fupports the univerfe, but 
which has no intelligence of the moral world. Now what in- 
fluence has this religion on his conduc ? 

‘ Volt.. The idea of beauty ¢ chears his foul, and confirms 
him in his favourite fortitude. 

* Sac. Would it fupport him in fevere diftrefs ? Suppofe your 
philofopher reduced from affluence and health to the loweft po- 
verty and the fevereft pangs of difeafe. 

* Volt. He would efteem it as unavoidable fate, and nobly 
would 

* Sec. Hold—lI can bear you no longer——when one is wounded 
in the tendereft part, on the death of a beloved friend, human 
nature mut feel, and bleeding friendfhip will anxioufly enquire, 
“¢ Where is now the partner of my foul?” And if the belief 
can in thought follow the deceafed to a ftate of happy exiftence, 
the anguifh which nature ftirs in the bofom will then, and then 
only, feel the relief adapted to its pain. A ray of penfive com- 
placency beams acrofs the mind, which now, arguing on its 
own feelings, builds a fyftem of divine philofophy on thefe in- 
clinations, which it finds interwoven with the foul; and look- 
ing forward to its own departure from the body, encourages 
the joyful hope, fo dear, fo acceptable to nature, of yet again 
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meeting its deceafed companion, never more to be divided by 
accident or death. On the other hand, your philofopher’s 
whole fum of perfection confifts in a total indifference to the 
accidents of life, in doing unhallowed violence to his own feel 
ings, and in ftifling the affections and workings of nature. His 
mind wraps itfelf up in an apathy, gloomy, hopele‘s, and unge- 
nerous, the tranquillity of a brute. Nor is he lefs unamiable 
in the indifference with which he would fortify himfelf againft 
the approaches of his own death. Every hope and fear of *fu- 
turity which nature whifpers to the foul he rejects as deficient 
in proof, and unworthy of a philofopher; but that fortitude, 
brutal as it is, which he boafts to have acquired, is now found 
adelufion. It was his principal care to extinguifh and root out 
the affections and workings of nature, in puriuit of a fortitude, 
which not being founded on the hopes and feelings of nature, 
is in the hour of diftrefs unattainable. Inthe days of health 
and joy he may think he has attained it; and though he may 
have rendered his heart callous at the death of a’friend, yet at 
the approach of his own, unlefs he is abforbed in an unthink- 
ing ftupidity, injured nature will then plead her own caufe, 
aad painfully convince him that fhe cannot repofe herfelf in 
the hopelefs indifference and apathy of philofophy. Nor in 
death only does injured nature affert her claim to be heard: 
in the horrors of poverty, and in the torture of difeafe fhe will 
feek relief; and in that breait, where juftice has been taught 
to hope no future reward, and villainy to fear no tranfovun- 
dane punifhment, the confequence is certain; nature will be 
heard. In the one cafe fraud will enfue; and, in the other, 
the only refuge of your philofopher is felf-murder; an exit 
truly worthy of fo deteftable a charaGler. Nor is it only in- 
jured nature that will, in thefe cafes, compel your philofopher 
to thefe reliefs; his own philofophy alfo leads him tothem. On 
his own principles, in thefe extremes, it is his duty to do fo; 
for on his principles it can never be proved a duty to fuffer, nor 
a vice to catch at the relief that can ayoid detection. Such, 
Voltaire, is the idea of modern philofophy I have been able to 
collec from yours, from Bolingbroke’s, and the writings of 
your other friends.—The fortitude it would attain is exa@ly 
the wanatural apathy of the Stoics; by giving up the hopes of im- 
morsalily which that fect indulged, it has.deftroyed the beft, 
the only motives of virtue, and therefore has no claim to that 
love.of it, for which the difciples of Zeno were juftly honoured, 
But you and your friends hiave fometimes talked of immortality. 
——I know your writings are ftrangely contradictory ; but will 
a good fentiment in one page prove that you have not a bad 
one in the next? I know your modern philofophers have a mes 
thod which would have been defpifed by antiquity: after build- 
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ing your fyftems with the utmoft care, you throw in a few fen- 
tences of a contrary tendency ; and to thefe you loudly and ab- 
furdly appeal as your true meaning, when the horrid confe- 
quences of your fyftems are objected to you. Juftly, O Rouffeau, 
have you reprefented the moderns as forming a felf-contradictory 
monfter, a fiend deftruétive to every generous feeling, to every 
virtue, and which they dignify with the name of philofophy, 
© Rouffeau. Godlike Socrates, turn not away ! 

© Sec. My pity for the helplefs ftate of philofophy affects me 
with melancholy: I haften away to fhake it off in the regions 
of the bleffed.’ 

The next dialogue is between Voltaire and the Emperor Ju- 
lian. Confcioufnefs of guilt in Julian prevails over the flattery 
of Voltaire, and modern unbelievers, Porphyry joins the party, 
and they enter w.rmly into the debate about the reality of thofe 
miracles which are afcribed to our Lord and his apoftles, upon 
which the divinity of their character depends. The ancient 
enemies of Chriftianity allowed the facts, but according to 
Voltaire himfelf, ab/urdly afcribed them to magic; whereas mo- 
dern Infidels affert, that a miracle never was or can be wrought. : 

© Voltaire. When we are hard urged by our adverfaries, we 
tell them plainly, that if the whole Englith nation had aflerted 
that Queen Elizabeth had returned to life, after being dead 
and buried, we were refolved riot to believe it.—See H——’s 
Effay on Miracles. 

© Fulian. A happy argument, truly! to fhift the fuppofition 
from a cafe which carries the appearance of the greateft bene- : 
pomace of the Deity, to a cafe that could have no utility in it 
at all !’ 

The weapon with which Voltaire next attacks Chriftianity 
is that ‘ with a million of edges ;’ our criticifm, fays he, by 
which we expofe any particular paflage we pleafe of the volume f 
which the fuperftitious receive as the book of God. 

‘ Fulian. A pretty device to blind the multitude! But the 
information, O Voltaire, which will give us joy, is to acquaint 
us of any argument againft Chriftianity that has truth and true 
philofophy on its fide. Common honefty and candour will de 
mand a fair trial to the books held facred; and toa fair trial § 
their advocates have always triumphantly appealed.— Porphyry 
did no good to. our caufe when he challenged the antiquity of 
the book of Daniel. 

‘ Volt. But M. Freret * has done greatly: he levels the 
whole fabrick at once. The New Tettament is all a forgery, 
he fays, contrived about Conftantine’s time, never once men- 
tioned by the firft Chriftian writers. 
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© Fulz Amazing falfhood! I myfelf have given.teftimony to 
Pear shaun ig ecm wWiitten by the apoftles: its forgery, in 
my uncle’s. age, had never efcaped undetected by me, who. muft 
have been in the fecret, from my conneétions with the Jeaders 
of the church. Long ere Conftantine lived it was a thoufand 
times cited, as the rule of faith, by the earlieft fathers. I had 
lately a.jong difcourfe with Lardner: the .authorities he has 
produced reflect difgrace on Freret.’ 2 
Another obje€tion is that which is urged.againft the. doftrine 
of the,immortality of the foul, as it is taught,in the facred 
fcriptures.—Porphyry denies the force of this, and in anfwer to 
Voltaire’s queftion, what argument would moft effectually re- 
fute revelation, proceeds : * I can give you fome defcription of 
the argument that would doit. Chriftianity addrefles itfelf to 
the feelings, the fears, and wifhes of the humaa.heart. .Now 
when the. world can produce a fyftem that will lay a ftronger 
hold on thefe, that will give piety a fublimer hope, that will 
give to.vice greater fears, and to true penitence fweeter confola- 
tions *;. then, and then only, will Chriftianity be rationally 
and effeStually refuted. ‘Ibe prophecy of Montefquieu, that 
Chriftianity would not ftand its ground above other two hun- 
dred years, diffufed joy through our manfions; but I now fear 
the completion will never take place. Either better arguments 
muft be difcovered, or, what indeed feems already to be far ad- 
vanced, a want of honefty in making enquiry, and a fuperficial 
dabbling and trifling in philofophy,; muft take entire pofleffion of 
the human mind; in either of thefe cafes, but in no other, the 
prophecy may: be fulfilled. The latter would prove no allevi- 
ation to.us.; and of the former, alas! I greatly defpair.’ 
Thefe extraéts are fufficient to give the reader a general nos 
tion of the plan and execution of this work, and to juftify. che 
character which has been giyen of it. . Ruses. 





Art. VIII. Genuine Letters between the Archbifhop of Annecis and 

Maonf. de Voltaire, on the Subject of his Preaching at the Parifh 

_ Church at Ferney; without being ordained ; with the Archbifoop’s 

| 7 efentation of the Cafe to his maf? Chriftian  Majefty, and 

anf. de Voltaire’s Confeffion of Faith, in Confequence of an Or- 

der from the French King. All properly authenticated by Certifi- 

cates of the moft unqueftionable Authority... Tranflated from tie 
French. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. 1770. : 


1‘ all M. Voltaire’s fkirmifhes with the clergy,’ He never be- 
fore came off with fo much difgrace to himfélf, ‘nor left on 
the field fo many honours tothe enemy. In all his fabtleties 
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he was never fo ineffectually evafive; in all his inconfiftencies 
He never was fo contemptibly incOnfiftent; in all his abject 
conceffions he never was fo abject. The philofopher of Ferney 
publifhing a confeffion of faith in confequence of an order from 
the French King ; folemnly maintaining the veracity of thofe 
articles of faith which he has inceffantly laughed at ; folliciting 
the teftimony of the loweft ecclefiaftics, monks, friars, and 
presets to the orthodoxy of his principles—thefe are circum- 
ances at the fame time fo humiliating and fo ridiculous, that 
we cannot but look upon them with the moft contemptuous 
ity. : 
: Had they arifen from any religious conviction ; from behold- 
ing in any new and more favourable light thofe circumftances 
of divine revelation he had fo frequently made the objects of a 
vain buffoonery, they would have been no lefs refpe&able than 
they are otherwife ridiculous: but it is clear from the courfe 
and confequences of thefe letters, that the philofopher is vainly 
conftfaining himfelf to conceal a moft unchriftian rancour 
againft tliis dignified correfpondent ; while his fear of the civil 
power makes him openly profefs every principle of the Chrif- 
tian faith. 

The occafion of thefe farcical fcenes was this. Voltaire had 
been robbed, and at the very folemn and public time of Eafter, 
he took upon him to enter the pulpit at Ferney, and to preach 
a fermon againft theft. The clergy were generally and juftly 
{candalized, that a layman fhould aflume the eccleftaftic func- 
tion, and proftitute it to the purpofes of private intereft or re- 
venge. Upon this, M. de Voltaire received three letters from the 
Archbifhop of, Anneci which are here printed, together with 
Voltaire’s anfwers to the firft and fecond. Every candid and 
difcerning perfon who perufes thefe letters, will acknowledge 
_theadvantage which the Archbifhop has over the philofopher, 
not only in point of rational argument and ingenuity, but even 
in literary compofition ! What followed ‘was the’ Archbifhop’s 
application to the King; and, in confequence of his reprefen- 
tations, the pious philofopher, for the edification of all. good Ca- 
tholics, attefted:and publifhed the following Confeffion of Faith y 

© I believe, firmly, all that the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Roman 
Church believes and confeffes. I believe in one God, in three 
Perjons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, really diftinguifhed ; having 
the fame nature, the fame divinity, and the. fame power. That the 
fecond Perfon was made man, called ‘fefus Chrift, who died for the 
Salvation. of all men; who has ¢ftablifhed the holy church, to which it 
belongs to judge of the true fenfe of the holy feriptures. I condemn 
likewife, all the herefies the fatd church has condemned and rejeéted ; 
litewife all perverted mifinterpretations which may be pyt on them. 

© This 
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¢ This true and Catholic faith, out.of which.no one can be faved, 
I profes and acknowledge ta be the only true one ; and I fwear, pro, 
mife and engage myfelf to die in this belief, by the grace of God. 

‘ ] believe and acknowledge alfo, -with a perfect. faith, all, an4 
every one of the articles of the Apofiles Creed. [Which he recited in ° 
in Latin very diftinlly.] -Z declare moreover, that I have: made 
this confeffion before the reverend Father Capuchin, previous to his” 
confeffing me.’ ae . | ; al 

J sed as the Editor obférves, has M. de Voltaire, who arte : 
the long period of his life has lived in open contempt of all. 
religious eftablifhments, in the moft folemn, manner _profeffed to. 
believe in the grofleft abfurdities, of that fyftem ,which all true, 
Proteftants have, on the cleareft conviction, difbelieved and re- 
nounced.—We fhall add:nothing on the humiliating fubject of ; 


an old man’s imbecillity. | 7" 





Art. IX.: The Philofopber, in Three Converfations.. 8vo. 1s. 6d° 
: ecket. 1771. ’ | 
THERE have been times ‘when political ‘philofophy was a 
fafhionable kind of. writing, but then they were times 
when political’ virtue was no_ unfafhionable ‘thing. Had the 
Author. of this little traét lived during the exiftence of human 
liberty in the ftates of ancient Greece, and indulged his {pecu- 
lations in her,academic fhades, his labours might:have been no 
lefs ufeful than their intention was meritorious. But to fup- 
pofe that a fyftem of polity, founded on the principles of philo- 
fophical truth, fhould find attention in thefe days, implies either 
a want of knowledge of the world, or an inclination to be idly 
bufy in purfuits as harmlefs as they are vain. 

Prefixed to this work, however, we find a dedication to Lord 
Mansfield, fo fpirited, fo elegant, and fo much out of the ftyle 
of dedications. in .general, that. we fhall give our Readers a 
view of the moft effential part of it. : " 

‘I have taken every opportunity, I could have, of hearing you 
fpeak in parliament, or-on the bench: I have read every publication 

t has been attributed to-you: I know of no man, whofe abilities 
are nearly equal to thofe of your Lordfhip.—And I find myfeif, fo 
far from being. fingle-in this opinion, that none differ from me.— 
But, . my. Lord—when the, application and. ufe of thefe abilities is 
made. the fubject of converfation :—If I thould fay, you employ them 
to preferve the moft effential parts of the conilitution, and to promote 
the happinefs of your country,—almoft every man would contra- 
di& me.’ ule ah 

* All men are fubje& to delufions: the greateft men, to the great- 
eft variety ; they range in an unbounded region, and are eleyated 
above the common ftandard of human views-and aétions, This is 
my reafon for prefuming to think, that I can throw out any hints, 
which may be of ufe to your Lordfhip. 

Dz ‘In 
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* In attending to your decifions and judgments on fome important 
caufes, I have, fometimes, thought, you were led aftray, even by 
your genius. 

*¢ In government, as in common life, we, often, regulate our mea- 
fures by the opinions we entertain of thofe, whom they may concern. 
Some of thofe opinions we form, by fuppofing ourfelves in their 
fituation ; and others, by delineating, in imagination, fuch characters 
as, we think, will fuit them. | 

* I need~not point out, to your lordfhip, the errors, to which a 
man of genius, is peculiarly liable, in forming his opinion. ‘The 
difference is fo great between him, and the per‘tns he is to reprefent, 
or to delineate ; that it is extremely difficult | make the deduétions 
and allowances which are proper for them. rv 

* The man, who knows moft of mankind, is not, always, the man 
of genius; but, often, the man of, merely, common fenfe ; whofe 
talents are thofe, which are poffefled by, almoft, the whole fpecies ; 
arid who judges rightly, becaufe he judges of others by himfelf. 
Hence the diftin€tion of genius and common fenfe: hence the nu- 
merous miftakes of the former; and the fafe and unerring jadgments 
of the latter. 

‘ But this advantage of common fenfe, genius might make all its 
own, while it remained in poffeffion of thofe peculiar privileges, 
which nature had given it. Every laborious drudge, in every 
fcience, was defigned, by providence, for its fervice. He toils, in 
the fields of knowledge, and gathers ftores, which he has not capa- 
city to improve for any benefit to mankind. The materials, thus 
collected :——the man of genius has, only, to put out his hand; 
and a becomes, in, almoft, any way he pleafes, a bleffing to the 
world, bd 

‘ Could I imagine, that my allufions would appear fo apt; and be 
fo eafily applied, as thofe which I have, often, heard from. your 
lordfhip, it would not be neceflary to explain what I mean.—That 
you may have been led into miftakes, in yeur opinions of the people 
of this country, and in the counfels, you are fuppofed to have given 
to fome of its governors: not, becaufe you are inferior, in under- 
ftanding, to any one of it, but, perhaps, becaufe, you have not taken 
the pains to eftimate the merit of that people: that you cannot come 
at a perfect knowledge of them, only, by philofophical refle€tion, or 
the moft ingenious attention to the litigious, and the criminal; but, 
likewife, by condefcending to receive information from others, whom | 
you may, juftly, think much inferior to yourfelf. 

* I believe your lordthip will admit, that the body of the people, 
throughout his majefty’s dominions, is in a ftate of diforder. It is 
the general opinion, that a fyftem of adminiftration has been, for 
fome time, taken up and purfued, unfriendly to the liberties of the 
kingdom. You may affeét to defpife. thofe who pretend to fu 
fuch an opinion: My Lord—the people are the beft judges in many 
political queftions : they feel all the effects of public meafures ; and, 
fometimes, they alone, can tell, whether they are proper or not. 

* ‘The government muft be faulty, when the people are unhappy. 
‘Fhis is a miaxim in policy never to be difputed. 
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« It may be faid, The people are their own enemies ; and fpurn 
thofe advantages which are defigned for them-by a wife adminiftra- 
tion. My Lord, it is, almoft, impoflible that this can.ever be the 
cafe... i 

‘ It is aétually faid, that we have fo far loft our virtue, that we 
are incapable of liberty; and, therefore, that our legiflatare, or mi- 
niftty will do well to change our form of government. I hope; nay, 
I believe, that this is not true.. This kingdom acquired its liberty 
and greatnefs, as others have done, by induftry, and by Rruggling 
againft oppreflion ; and, as they have loft, it will lofe, it by luxury 
and corruption. But, as every ftate has had fome peculiar circum- 
ftances which haftened er retarded its rife, fo it may have thofe which 
will haften or retard its diffolution. Thefe are often concealed from 
common obfervation: they are not, always, known to men of the 
greatel penetration: and they render falfe fome of our moft pro- 

able conje€tures concerning the events of a community. 

‘ But, my Lord, if fuch an opinion, could be maintained, would 
the inference. be made for any adminiftration, that was not highly 
wicked? Every man, who avails himfelf of the misfortune of his 
country, to increafe that misfortune, and to haften its ruin, is, 
clearly, a public enemy. The great offices of government are filled 
up by men, not in order to watch for any opportunities to diftrefs; 
but to guard the interefts, and to promote the happinefs of the 

le. 

am need not tell your lordfhip, why government takes place ; why 
fuch a number of appointments are made of great dignity and pro- 
fit: not for the fake of thofe by whom they are immediately enjoy- 
ed; but of thofe, who bear the expence of them, and who are 
affected by all the actions of the perfons who fill them up. I pre- 
fume, it could never enter your imagination, that you were born a 
chief juftice ; that the dignity of that office was annexed to your 
perfon ; and that its emoluments arofe out of your patrimony. My 
Lord, you are one of the firft magiftrates of the people of England ; 
and your higheft duty on earth, 1s to that people :—you may fhew 
that duty in a manner that will immortalize your name, and make 
you happy to the laft moments of your exiftence. Save your country, 
my Lord: it is in your power: it is not, tgo late, for you: forget 
what is paft: forgive any offences againft you; they are not objeéts 
for the attention of your mind: turn it to thofe which are worthy of 
you; turn it to the ftate of your country; every difficulty in our 
affairs would give way to your underftanding, and your eloquence. 





You might realize a fcene, that muft, often, have prefented itfelf © 


to your imagination:—An extenfive, opulent empire, disjoined by 
inteftine brotls ; corrupted by its opulence; and on the brink of 
deftruétion : a conftitution, the work of ages ; the price of blood; 
and the admiration of the world—reftored by a vigorous exertion of 
your diftinguifhed abilities:—A people, divided in itfelf ;. venal, 
corrupt, licentious ; diftracted by dangers on every fide, and driven, 
almoft, to defpair, by a wicked adminiftration :—foothed into har- 
mony and peace; and brought into fecurity and happinefs, by your 
wifdom, and public {pirit: ———Can you, my Lord, let fuch a fcene 
pafs through your mind, without enjoying a pleafure, fuperior to 

3 any 
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any thing you have ever experienced from the favour of a.prince, or 
-the honours aud emoluments that may have long courted you ?-——— 
Defpife thefe little things ; convince the world, .in f{pite of its ill- 
nature, that you are, indeed, the great man :—forgive your enemies; 


“and fave your:country.’ 

Of what is:here advanced, men will think differently accord- 
ing to their different’ prineiples:~ but certainly fome of the 
‘Author’s obfervations are by’ no means uncontrovertible, even 
when laid down with the ’moft confidential air.: That‘ the 
government muft be faulty when the people are unhappy’ is 
mot.a maxim. fo abfolute; or fo unexceptionable: as he appre- 
hends it. tobe. Does not the -hiftory of almoft every ftate 
furnifh us with inftances of public. difcontents difleminated by 
-the artifices of ambitious men, who, fo far from adminiftring 
any part of the governmenty: fought only to rife to power 
‘by means’ of the uneafinefs they had excited? No.one ac- 
quainted with the cabals of Eaftern courts, with the annals of 
‘the more liberal ftares of Greece or Rome, with the hiftory 
of our own country, perhaps we may be unfortunate enough 
to fay, of our own times, can be doubtful of this. | 

The pamphlet itfelf is a dialogue between a Philofopher, a 
Courtier, and a Whig. The Courtier and the Whig, who, by 
fome ftrange turn. of affairs, happen, even under the prefent 
eftablifhment, to be of different fides, affert, with violence, 
‘thir refpe€tive principles. ‘The Philofopher a&ts as moderator, 
“and, ‘what is no very difficult matter, finds fault with both. His 


-obfetvations ‘on the conftitution we {hall give, as not the leaft 


“valuable part of his work: ° 
“ I have read,’ fays he, ‘ the hiftory of England, as many fpecu- 
lative men have done, with a view to find out, in fome remote times, 
the great outlines of that conftitution, which the friends of liberty 
have written and fpoken of, with fo much refpe&t and admiration. 
I need not tell you, that I was greatly difappointed. I ‘found my 
renowned anceltors, like thofe of other men, ignorant, brutal, and 
favage. In this ftate they had, probably, ever been, when Julius 
Cxfar attempted to get poffeffion of their country. What he’has 
faid of their courage, and love of liberty, we have had, a thoufand 
times, repeated, from the commendable pride of their pofterity. I 
fuppofe, there can be no doubt of their courage: it is the character 
of favages; and it becomes fury when their perfonal liberty, and 
their lives are attempted.—This love of liberty, and averfion to con- 
queit, I have the fame admiration of, in them, which I have of a 
fimilar affection in the inhabitants of America: and I read of their 
defeats and ill treatment with regret. But I can find no more of the 
Englifh conftitution among them, than in the rude principles and 
practices of any other uncivilized barbarians. ee : 
* It is in vain to look for it, while the Romans continued here ; 
and the Picts ravaged’ the country. Pe . 
_* When the Saxons had butchered the greateft part of the inha- 
bitants, and had fixed the feats of their dominion fo as to command, 
, a almott, 
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almoft, the whole ifland, thcy introduced their own forms of govern- 
ment ; and, we may fuppofe, with little or no regard to the inftitu- 
tions of a people, which they had, nearly, exterminated.—Here our. 
philofophical politicians have fixed their ftandards; and difputed, 
almoft every line of the hiftory, for their refpective {chemes of En- 
glith government. If you believe their accounts, each of them has. 

ained the victory. My opinion is, that if, by any fatality, we had 

n bound,. for ever, to the fyftems of thofe times; the parties for 
which both are advocates, would have been fufferers in their favour- 
ite interefts : the king, would have been more confined than he is 
in his power ; and the people, in the enjoyment of liberty. How-. 
ever, from what we know-of the’cuftoms of thofe times; and the 
codes of fome of their kings; we can affirm, the government was not 
a fimple monarchy; and that the people, in various divifions,: and 
by deputations, had a great fhare in the appointment and execution 
of public:bufinefs. But we do not, in my opinion, ‘find that perfect, 
glorious model, which the advocates for liberty call our ancient con- 
ftitution ; and of which, many of them feem to apprehend, ‘that 
very few traces remain in our prefent vitiated and corrupted one- 

‘ We are not to look for this, in the firft, or in any age of the 
Norman government. The innovations then made, were unfavour- 
able to tiberty and the people were little better than flaves; until 
magna charta was obtained; which we may confider as the» firit 
ftone of our prefent eftablifhment. Their circumftances were fome- 
thing improved, at that time, and by the regulations of Henry the 
Seventh.— The reformation, though it increafed for a time the power 
of the crown, gave rife to a fpirit of enquiry, and difquifition; and 
laid the foundation of that knowledge, to which all our inftitutions, 
ever fince, have been much indebted. 

‘ In the unhappy reigns of the Stuarts ; and, at the revolution, 
the people were in a ftate to contend for their liberties, upon, al- 
moft, equal ground: and they claimed them, as the privileges of 
their antient conftitution. Hence, their petitions, and bills of rights; 
and their demands on the crown, in various forms. In every fubfe- 
quent conteft, the advocates of liberty, have infifted principally on 
their original rights; and referred to an antient conftitution, in 
which thefe rights were afcertained. But I cannot help thinking, 
that they were miftaken:. and, if they had managed the difpute in 
another way ; though, at the time, they had not gained fo much 
upon the crown; yet they would have opened a field for their fug, 
ceflors, where they would have contended with much greater advan- 


tages.’ 
Wuic. 


* You feem to me to deny us our liberties; or, at leat, the pro- 
priety of pleading our right to them.’ 
PHILOSOPHER. 

‘ Have a little patience, Sir ;—I will explain myfelf. 
_ * [cannot help thinking, that they were miftaken ; not, in plead- 
ing their right to liberty ; but in refting it, principally, on founda- 
tions, which were not, always, to be found; and which would not 
be of fuch confequence as they made it, whether they were to be 
found or not, 
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-* One of the greateft political errors, committed by mankind, has. 
been their adherence, at all events, to the original principles of 
their government. They appear to think that thofe prineiples were: 
laid down by the Almighty ; and that they were, for eyers:t0 accom~- 
modate themfelves to them, however inconvenient they might prove: 
to be.’ : 3 

| Courrier. ie ous bu! 

¢ But, without that adherence, no government could, ‘Jong, fub- 
fit: where fome plan is not drawn, and fome principles:'given, 
we are at an uncertainty, and have nothing, to which we ‘can refer 
our meafures: - 

(ii PHILOSOPHER. 

‘ | amfar from wifhing, that men may be left without principles 
to refer themfelves to, in their political meafures, But I blame them 
for adhering to thofe principles, indifcriminately, which were laid 
down, in the rude ftate of fociety; when the faculties of men were 
but little improved, and their rights but little underftood. | 

“« I have found it a fruitlefs, and not very fignificant employment, 
to enquire into the methods, by which men came to form them- 
felves into focieties. Their, general, reafon is implanted in nature ; 
and their views, whether tacit or declared, are thofe of fecurity and 
happinefs. Every ftate, however, may have had, particular, reafons 
and views arifing from its own circumftances. When the community 
is formed, the beft regulations, in the opinion of the legiflators, are 
determined upon, for its welfare; and, fomething like a fyftem of 
government is fketched out. This fyitem will be adapted to the cir- 
cumftances in which the people were brought together. We will 
fuppofe it to be the beit in that cafe: yet, when thofe circum- 
— are no more, the fyftem will ceafe to be proper, or- perhaps, 
ufeful. | 

‘ If we might imagine a multitude of reafonable, and indepen- 
dent peopie, met with a view of entering into fociety, their fyitem 
would approach as near to perfection as any which man can invent 3 
and be productive of the higheit liberty, which he is formed to en- 
joy. But if we thould fuppofe many of the people unreafonable ; 
and any influence exerted by men of felfith, and ambitious defigns ; 
their plan would be defective, and their liberty abridged, in propor- 
tion to the degrees of that folly, and that influence. ) 

‘ If we fhould fuppofe an army, or banditti, fettled in a con- 
quered country,—the general origin of communities, and govern- 
ments; their civil conititution would refemble their military difci- 
pline ; and be better formed for fecurity and conqueft, than for civil 
liberty and happinefs.— But, as the rights of an individual, are not 
affefted by, accidental circumftances, attending his coming into the 
world; no more are, thofe of a community, by any circumftances 
attending its formation, ard firft exiftence. Both may labour under 
difedvantages, from. the peculiar circumiétances attending thofe 
events; but their natural, unalienable rights cannot be. fet afide: 
and, it is the duty of the one and the other, to remove thofe 
difadvantages, and to improve their condition as much as poffible. 

* The ftate of fociety, fhould be confidered as a ftate of progref- 
fion, from f{maller degrees of civil liberty and happinefs to greater ; 


and 
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and approaching to that perfection, of which we have an idea; but 


“hich we may never be capable of enjoying: = 
ae saticentions) aad ware of partes on the queftion of prero- 
vative and liberty, have not, therefore, been properly conducted ; 
and the reafons affligned for them, have notalways, been fufficient ; 
[think, never the beft. I would not lofe’a hair of my own, head, 
or pluck off one of another's to reftore a Saxon or Norman contftitu- 
tion; and to perpetuate it as the model of our civil government. I 
would lofe my life to obtain that improvement, and perfection of 
civil liberty, which every fociety has \a right to, and which is ca+ 
able of producing the higheft degree of human happinefs. . And 
if, in this caufe, | trample on the interetts of ambition,. and the 
imagined rights of its votaries, it would be my duty; as thofe 
ought, always, -to be facrificed ta the interefts, and rights of the 
community.” 2 
CourTIeER. 
¢ Huth ;—you will {peak treafon, if you do'not take care.’ 
_ PHILOSOPHER. 
“« Never fear ; I intend to take care.’ 
CourTIER. iS 4901 
¢ Upon your principles, perfons would be. juftified in overturning 
and deftroying government, by violent rebellion.’ | 
PHILOSOPHER. , 

‘ You miftake me. I blame the advocates of liberty, that they 
have contended for it, as a right, only, by prefcription, when it 
was theirs, alfo, by nature; becaufe, they confined their claims to 
thofe low degrees only which had been enjoyed ; and precluded that 
enlargement and perfeétion, which they would have referved an un- 
doubted right to purfue, if they had refted their pretenfions on the 
foot of nature, as well as precedent.’ ' 

CourtTier. | | 

* You forget, intirely, the rights and prerogatives of princes, I 
was not miftaken, in fuppofing that, in your heart, you are a re- 
publican.’ : 
| PHILOSOPHER. 

‘ The rights and prerogatives of princes are very ferious things in 
the prefent political ftate of the world: but they are words, almott 
without meaning, in a philofophical difquifition. . 

‘ You may fuppofe a king to obtain his dignity, any way you 
pleafe ; and his rights and prerogatives, are, either, ufurped powers, 
or trufts, committed to him by the community. I need not be at 
any pains to prove, that ufurped powers may be fet afide, when the 
community is able and difpofed to do it.—The other powers, I muft 
treat with more tendernefs ; they ought to be fo treated: though my 
Opinion is, that they fhould be fet afide, when the intereits of the 
community require.it.’” 

In thefe obfervations there are fome things ftri@tly true, and 
others merely fpeculative. At the conclufion of the dialogue, 
the interlocutors propofe another meeting, in order to form a 
plan of government agreeable to the principles of found philo- 
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Ant. X. Ancient Scottifo Poems. Publifhed from the MS, .of 
George Bannatyne, 1568. 12mo. 4s. bound. Edinburgh, 
printed for Balfour, and fold by Cadell in‘London. 1770. 


4 By E prefervation of ancient poetry is. certainly no lefs-ra- 
tional than the prefervation of ancient coins; for. if. the 
latter frequently contribute to rectify and afcertain the chrono- 
logy of hiftory, the former no lefs promotes our knowledge of 
the manners and purfuits of men in their refpective periods. 
Many of thefe pieces eminently anfwer that purpofe, and Lord 
Hailes, the learned Editor, has, by his notes annexed to this 
collection, contributed greatly to the fame end. 

A larger work of this kind was publifhed fome years ago 
under the title of the Evergreen, by the celebrated Allan Ram- 
fay *; but in that mifcellany there were many things of mo- 
dern date. 

The poems here collected are certainly ancient, and fome of 
them are of very high antiquity. The only objection which 
lies againft this edition is the exceeding deficiency of the glof- 
fary, which does not include one fourth part of the words’ ne- 
ceffary to be explained to people on this fide of the Tweed. 
The poems in this colleétion that were never before publifhed 
are about forty in number. 

The famous old fong called the Wife of Auchtermuchty, 
which Lord Hailes fays is a favourite poem among the Scots, 
we fhall give our Readers by way of fpecimen. The fubfe- 
quent tranflation, which we met with by accident, will enable 
them to underftand it. 

) I, 
¢ In Auchtermuchty thair dwelt ane man, 
An hufband, as I hard it tawld, 

uha weill could tippill out a can, 

And naithir luvit hangir nor cauld; ° 
whill anis it fell upon a day, 

He yokkit his pleuch upon the plain’; 

Gif it be trew, as I heard fay, 

The day was fowll for wind and rain. 

Il. 

* He lofit the pleuch at the landis end,! 

And draife his oxin hame at evin; 

Quhen he come in he lukit ben, 

And faw the wif baith dry and clene, 

And fittand at ane fyre, beik and bawld, 

With ane fat fowp, as I hard fay : 

The man being verry weit and cawld, 

Betwein thay twa it was na play. 








* See Review, vol. xxvi. page 188. 


* Quoth 
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. TR. 
§ Quoth he, Quhaiz is my horfis corn ? 
My ox hes naithir hay nor ftray ; 
Dame, ye.man to the pleuch to morn, 
I fall be huffy, gif I may. 
Hufband, quoth {cho, ‘content am [ 
To tak the’ pleuch my day about, 
Sa ye will rewll baith kavis and ky, 
And all the houfe baith in and out. 


IV... 
* But fen that ye will soe Sy See 
Firft ye fall fift, and fyne fall kned ; 
And ay as ye gang but and ben, 
Luk that the bairnis dr-—— not the bed, 
Yeis lay ane foft wyfp to the kill, 
We haif ane deir ferme on our heid ; 


' And ay as ye gang furth and in, 


Keip weill the gaiflingis fra the gled. 


V. 
* The wyf was up richt late.at evin, 
I pray God gife her evill to fair, 
Scho kirnd the kirn, and fkumd it clene, 
And left the gudeman bot the bledoch bair: 
Than in the morning up fcho gat, 
And on hir hairt laid hir disjune, 
And pat als meikle in hir lap, 
As might haif ferd them baith‘at nune. 


VI. 
* Says, Jok, will be thou maifter of wark, 
And thou fall had, and I fall kall; 
Ife promife thé ane gude new fark, 
Outhir of round claith or of {mall. 
Scho lowfit the oxin aught or nine, 
And hynt ane gad ftaff in her hand ; 
Up the gudeman raife after fyne, 
And faw the wyf had done command. 


VII. 
* And cawd the gaiflingis furth to feid, 
There was bot fevenfum of tham all; 
And by thair cumis the gredy gled, 
And likit up five, left him bot twa ; 
Than out he ran in all his mane, 
How fune he hard the gaiflingis cry ; 
But than or he came in againe, : 


The calvis brak loufe and fackit the ky. 


VII, 
* The calvis and ky met in the lone, 
The man ran with ane rung to red ; 
‘Than thair cumis ane ill-willy cow, 


And brodit his buttok quhill that it bled, 
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Than hame ran to an rok of tow, 

And he fatt. downto fay the fpirining; | | 
I trow he lowtit ourneir the low, 9: >. 
Quoth he, .this:warkihes ill ry ne 


IX. | 
‘ Than to thé kirn that did he foure, er 
And jumlit at i if gant he fwat: © * | 

Quhen he had fumblit a full lang hour, 

‘Phe forow {crap of butter he gatt, : 
Albeit na butter he could gett, 
Yet he was cummerit with the kirne, © 
And fyne he het-the milk our het, 
And forrow a fem of it wald yyrne. 


X. 
¢ Than ben their cam ane greidy fow, - 
I trow he cund her littill thank ; 
For in fcho {chot hir mekle mow, 
And ay fcho winkit and fcho drank. 
He cleikit up ane crukit club, 
And thocht to hitt the fow a rout, 
The twa gaiflings the gled had left, 
That firaik dang baith their harnis out. 


XI, 
Than he bear kendling to the kill, | 
But fcho fart all up in ane low, 

uhat evir he hard, quhat evir he faw, 

That day he had na will to wow, 
Then he gied to take up the bairnis, 
Thoche to haif fand thame fair and clene; 
The firft that he got in his armis 
Was all bedirtin to the ene. 

a, | 
‘ The firft that he gat in his armis, 
It was all dirt up to the eine; 
The devill cut aff thair hands, quoth he, 
That fild you all'as fow yiftrein. 
He trailit the foull fheitis down the gait, 
Thocht to haif wafcht them on an flane ; © 
The burn wes rifen grit of {pait, 
Away fra him the fheitis hes tane. 


XIII. 
‘ Then up he gat’ on ane know heid, 
On hir to cry, on hit to fchout, 
Scho hard him, and feho hard him not, 
Bot ftoutly fteirid the ftottis about. 
Scho draif the day unto the nicht, 
Scho lowfit the pleach and fyne come hame ; 
‘ Scho fand all wrang that fould bene riche, 
I trow the man thocht right grit {chame. 


* Ouoth 
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XIV. 
¢ Quoth he, my office I forfaik, * 
For all the dayis ‘of my lyfey--' 
For I wald put ane:houfe ‘to wraik, 
Had I bene twenty dayis pudwife. |. 
Quoth fche, weill met ye brake ‘your place, 
For trewlie F will never excepit ; 
Quoth he, feind fall the lyaris face, 
Bot yit ye may-be blyth to get it, 

mer 

‘ Then up fcho gat ane mekle rang, 
And the gudman maid to the doir ; 
Quoth he, Deme, I fall hald my tung, 
For and we fecht, PH gett the woir. 
Quoth he, quhen I forfeik my ‘pleuch, 
I trow I bot forfuk my feill, © 
And I will t6 my pleich agane, | 
For I and this ‘hous will nevir' do weill,* 


Brown’s. iw 

In Autermuchty liv’d.a man,’ ! 
Who hated neither. cup nor can, 
And all the plagues he felt in life, 
Were cold and hunger, and his wife, 
One day this.man, in ftormy weather, 
Had put his plough and fteers together ; 
But as to month, or year, or fo, 

The devil and Will Whitton know. 


Il, 
His acre done, this weary wight 
Stump’d home behind his fteers at night: 
And on the kitchen’s cheerful blaze 
He caft, I ween, a greedy gaze. 
Snug, -warm, and-dry, the good wife fate ; 
Her cheek was bright, her broth was fat ; 
A fight full fore for Hodge to ftare at, 
Who fcolded like an ill-fed*parrot: . | 


II. 


ers ¢ 


glifh, from a'manufcript of Tom 


‘ Dame, where’s my hay, my ftraw, my corn? _ 


No meat fee I for hoof or horn, 

While you fit pampering here ;—odfnigs ! 
You plow to-morrow, pleafe the pigs! ' 
Pil hufwife here.’ ‘ Content, quoth Nan; 
So, goody Roger, I’m your man, 

You'll mind the’cows and ¢alvés, no deube, 
And all within doers and without. ’ 


* Sift 
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IV. 
© Sift well your meal, then knead your doughy 
And while you’re plodding to and fro, 


As ’tis for cleanly hufwife fit, - 
Let, not the brats the bed be——. 
Hard rents from hungry lands we draw, 
So light your kiln with damag’d ftraw ; 
And mind you well, from morn to night, 
The goflings guard from Serjeant Kite,’ 
V. 
That night Nan fate up wondrous late; 
Mifchief was working in her pate. 
She churns,—the butter fafely lodges, 
The bare four milk alone was Hodge’s. 
For her, fhe held no fafting good ; 
The laft forgotten thing was food. 
Next morn fhe laid her mefs within her, 
And took a double fhare for dinner. 
VI. 
¢ Come, Fock, the.mafter-workman, thow 
Shalt hold, and I will drive, the plough: 
Steer well, and, lo, for thy reward, 
A good rough fhirt to fcrub thee hard.’ 
Her team prepar’d, her goad fhe took, - 
And Hodge was left at home to look. 


Vil. 
Seven goflings, trufted to his care, 
Were call’d to take their morning fare ; 
When down a whorefon kite theré flew, 
Who claw’d up five, and left him ‘two. 
Hodge heard their fcreams, in piteous plight, 
And ran to mark the felon’s flight: 
«¢ The foul fiend take, quoth he, .fuch luck :”” 
Mean while, the calves broke loofe to fuck. 


VII. 
Their dams they found in neighbouring Jane ; 
Said Hodge, ‘* De’il drive ye home again,” — 
An ill-will’d cow that faw him a 
And lov’d her calf much more than Hodge, 
With pointed horn, and low’ring head, 
Grubb’d his bare buttocks till they bled. 
Quo’ He, ** this is a vile beginning! 
However, I'll go home to fpinning.” 
He held his rock too near the fire, _ 
And faw the flax in flames expire. 


IX. Sit 
Such griefs as thefe in profe or rhyme; _. 
Were never told,—*T was churning time : 
He fweat and churn’d; and churn’ and fweat, - 


But — a butter Hodge could get. 
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What was the fault? the fault ! God wot! 
His burnt flax made his milk too hot. 
And had he jumbled to this day, 

The curd had never left the whey; 


X. 
Then in there came a greedy fow,’ 
Small thanks might Hodge count-her I trow,; 
Deep in the pail the plung’d her fnout, 
And fuck’d, and wink’d, and fuck’d it out, 
In mighty rage, the fow to drub, 
Hodge feizes on a heavy club: 
But by his fury mifapplied, 
The two remaining goflings died. 


XI. 
Til luck, they fay, will never tire ; 
His ftraw-wifp fet the kiln on fire. 
Thus teiz’d, it ftill was in his head, 
The brats were all this while in bed. 
<< And is my bairny clean and neat,” 
Said Hodge, ‘* and is my bairny fweet ? 
O, by St. Andrew’s beard, not it! 
B——t! Oh! dreadfully b——t !” 


XII. 
By fweet St. Andrew’s beard, he cries, 
My bairn’s b-——t o’er ears and eyes. 
“* Now de’il cut off thofe hands outright 
That ftuff’d your guts fo full laft night.” 
This pious prayer preferr’d, he took 
The fragrant fheets to neighbouring brook : 
The brook was {well’d with rain that day, 
And fwept the fragrant fheets away. 


XII, 
Quite weary of this change of life, 
Hodge climb’d the.hill to call his wife. 


, Though loud he call’d, fhe would not hear, 


Perfifting ftill her plough to fteer : 

Nor till the fall of ev’ning came, 

Return’d the well-contented dame. 

Strange work fhe found, as fhe drew near, 
And Hodge once blufh’d from ear to ear. 


XIV. 
“* If e’er I hufwife more, he cry’d, 
Let me, fweet Nan, be crucify’d : 
For had I been in this fame way, 
*Stead of the firft, the twentieth day, 
We now had neither pot nor-pan.””— 
* Well fare you with your place, quoth Nan ; 
For there no longer I fhall drudge :’ 
** The deyil take the liar,”’ faid Hodges 
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She aim’d her pole indignant at his head, , 

And Hodge, in terror, from the vengeance fled 3 

He knew her might, and cry’d, in-homble ftrain, 

«< If ever more I of my plough complain, 

May my bare buttocks feel the horn of Crummy, 

And thou, fweet Nan, fhall beat me into mummy.” Ras 
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Art. XI. Memoirs of the Marquis de St. Forlaix, ‘Tranflated 
from the French of Monf. Framery, by Mrs, Brooke. Vols, § 
Ill. and1V. 12mo. 5s. fewed. Dodfley. 1770. 


E had formerly.an opportunity of making fome obfer- 
vations on the Memoirs of the Marquis de St. For- 
Jaix *; and the commendation that we beftowed on the former 
volumes of this work,. wecannot refufe to thofe which are | 
now before us. ‘The Author, while he has given fufficient va- 
riety to the incidents he employs, has feleéted them with tafte; 
and we equally admire his imagination and his judgment. 
Acquainted with the human paffions, he exprefles them 
with delicacy, or with force, as it fuits the fituations he de- | 
fcribes. His art does not allow us to anticipate or conjeCture 
the events which he is to produce.. He holds us in a bewitch- 
ing fufpence, and is ever exciting our pe peri He has not | 
interrupted the unity of his work, by calling too frequently | 
our attention from Sc. Forlaix ; and, on this. account, we are 
the more affected with the turns of his-fortune. The beha- | 
viour of Monf, D’Ornance, under the affumed name and cha- 
racter of Monf.. De Premont, is beautifully imaged. The nice 
ideas of honour which it difcovers, are- perfectly confiftent with 
French manners, and neceflarily refult from a defpotic govern- | 
ment. ‘The misfortunes of Corfange, and of Henrietta, are | 
well fancied, and finely painted ; but poetical: juftice, we | 
fhould think, did not require that they fhould have perifhed. 
Our Author feems to have forgot that they repented of their 
imprudence, We. mutt likewife remark, that the conclufion of 
the work is abrupt, and is not calculated to give full fatisfac- 
tion to the reader of fenfibility. After all the diftrefles of St. 
Forlaix, his happinefs ought not to have been merely hinted at. 
The following extracét from a letter, which St. Forlaix ad- 
dreffes to M. de Prele, may entertain our Readers: 
‘I fet out, with Monf. D’Ornance and Julia, on the day 
appointed for our journey, ; 
* We were not far from my fifter’s convent, It grew dark; 
we were furprifed at feeing a prodigious flame rife at fome 
diftance from us: the nearer we approached the more we were 
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fotivinced there was a terrible fire in the neighbourhood. Tie 
cries of the fufferers, the found of bells, the tumult did ‘not 
leave us long in doubt. The fire was in the conveht: one 
half of it was already reduced to afhes. I threw myfclf out 
of the coach. Monf. D’Ornance, in fpite of my entreaties, 
followed: me: We took all our fervants with us, except the 
coachman, who ftayed with Julia. We advanced acrofs the ftill 


"burning ruins.’ We faw the nuns, pale, aghaft, weeping, la- 


menting, raifing their fupplicating eyes to heaven. 

‘ I afked with a trembling voice for Henrietta: nobady 
liftened tome. I fouight her in vain amongft the crowd. One 
ef the unhappy women at length heard me. 

«¢ Alas! Sir, fhe perifhes. Her extreme weaknefs bas not 
permitted her to efcape as we have done. She is in that wing 
of the convent: it is not yet damaged; but who will pafs 
through flames and ruins, and-hazard life in the attempt to 
fave her ?” 

‘¢ Her brother,” cried I, darting precipitately towards the 
place, left I fhould be ftopped by Monf. D’Ornance: he indee 
followed, but it was to fecond me. We had juft reached the 
place where fhe was inclofed, when the building fell at our feet 
with the moft horrible noife. What was my defpair at that 
moment !. my frantic cries fufficiently witneffed it. 

‘ If my friend had not prevented me, I had buried myfelf in 
the burning ruins. He with difficulty forced me from this fpec- 
tacle of horror. A few paces from us, there pafled'a fcene not 
lefs dreadful, The old prieft ‘who officiates in the convent, and 
to whofe hofpitality you were once obliged, terrified, appaled, 
his feeble limbs fearce fupporting his body, ran notwithftanding 
round the court, with an air of wildnefs and diftraction. The 
excefs of -his forrow feemed to give him new force. He fhed a 
torrent of tears. He filled the air with his cries. He called 
his fon. ‘He fought him every where ; but the effort he had 
made on himfelf had wafted his remains of ftrength. He funk 
down at our feet. © We raifed him up. 

' & My fon!” cried he, ** he abandons me! He promifed to 
be the fupport of my age. He is gone to lofe his life in the 
flames, into which he has thrown himfelf. He deferted me; I 
would have followed him. He did not hear my voice; I only” 
found him to fee him plunge himfelf into the greateft dangers ; 
he has entered the convent.” | 

* We endeavoured, in the beft manner we could, to confole 
this good old man. A new cry made us turn our heads to the 
other fide, Wefaw aman come out of the convent, ina ftate 
which excited all our compaffion. He bore a nun in his arms. 
Flakes of fire, ftones, beams half burnt and il! azing, fell 
around-him, without his appearing at all aficcled. He walked 
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with intrepidity over burning coals. He expofed himfelf to a 
yaricty of perils, to turn them from her whom he had fnatched 
from wie fire. 

¢ The old man raifed himfelf. ‘* Great Heaven!” crted he, 
‘¢ it is my fon! it is the happinefs of my life !” 

‘ The young man was already out of ‘the court: he ad- 
vanced towards us; we flew to meet him. The good ecclefi- 
aftic followed us. The nuns, thofe who came to affift them, 
and who, defpairing of extinguifhing the fire, had abandoned 
the attempt, all furrounded us. 

‘ The young man fet down the nun on a beam which had 
ceafed burning, and threw himfelf on his knees before her. He 
forgot his pain. He thought only of fuccouring her. The 
nuns, approaching their dying companion, exclaimed, ‘* It is 
fifter Henrietta!” — . . 

‘© My fifter! oh Heaven! itis fhe! My fifter! it is indeed 
you whom I behold !” 

‘ I held her in my arms.. The young man, his face con- 
cealed by one of the hands of Henrietta, kneeled by her fide : 
he pronounced her name with a voice interrupted with fighs. 
The good prieft fpoke to him, but without being heard. I alfo 
pronounced the name of my fifter. I endeavoured to recal her 
to life. She at length opened her eyes; fhe fighed, fhe regard- 
ed the young man and me alternately. ) 

“© My brother!” faid fhe with a dying voice. She preffed 
my hand ; fhe carried that of the unknown to her heart; fhe 
held it there as if determined never to quit it. 

‘© It is thee !—it is thee !—I fhall have the happinefs of ex- 
piring in thy arms.—Corfange! my dear bufband!—O my 
God ! thou haft punifbed, yet rewarded me !” 

‘ The name of Corfange penetrated even to my. heart. It 
made Monf. D’Ornance fhudder.. He looked at the young man 


attentively. He had not quitted his pofture. His groans made 
us al] tremble. 


‘ I approached him-——*‘ Corfange ! is it you?” 

_©-He made-no reply. He drew his hand from me. This 
movement made him perceive Henrietta extended almoft with- 
out life; her eyes clofed, the palenefs of death upon her lips. 
He thought her dead. Sorrow drew from him a diftiné excla- 
mation.—*‘* She is dead !—I have loft my Henrietta !—Let them 
now claim this unhappy wretch.” 


* No more was neceilary to Monf. D’Ornance. * It is my 
fon’s voice.” 

‘ Corfange turned about with horror, endeavoured to rife, 
ftaggered, and fell with all his force, crying in unutterable 
agony, ** My father !—Behold the ftroke of my death !” 

©‘ Monf, 
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¢ Monf. D’Ornance bathed with his tears his fon, who had 
fainted in his arms. I fupported Henrietta, whofe weaknefs 
faved her a great part of this affecting fcene. 

‘ The croud which furrounded us were obliged to feparate, 
in order to give a free paflage to one who flew with precipita- 
tion towards us. Jt was Julia, agonized with terror at the dan- 
ger we had run, which fhe did not know we had efcaped. She 
fell into our arms, diffolving in tears, which her tendernefs and 
the pleafure of feeing us redoubled. | 

¢ We could not partake her joy: our attention was fixed 
on Corfange, whofe fenfes were returning, and on my fifter, 
who endeavoured to fummon the little ftrength fhe had re- 
maining. 

‘ I explained to Henrietta, in as few words as poflible, the 
reafon of her finding her lover again, after having believed him 
dead. She held out her hand, which he preffed with ardour to 
his. bofom. 

«¢ IT once more behold thee,” faid fhe ; ** I never expected 
this happinefs. I tafte it only in the laft moments of my life. 
It is the more pure and perfect, becaufe this inftant is the only 
one in which I could. have enjoyed it with innocence.—Cor - 
fange! I have long repented of my weaknefles. I have never 
one moment repented of having loved thee. Thy image has 
unceafingly engrofled me in my retreat. Thou haft never fhared 
my heart but with the fupreme Being, to whom doubtlefs [ 
ought to have given it without-a rival. But can two fentiments 
fo different come in competition ? 

«© Adieu, moft beloved of mankind ! thou haft fnatched m 
me from the flames, but not from death. | 

<¢ I feel that my laft hour approaches. I blefs this moment, 
fince Heaven permits me to pafs it with thee: 

«© Adieu, Corfange! Adieu, my brother! Adieu, Julia ! 
Ah! my dear friend, how often have I envied your virtues !” 

‘ She turnggi ot laft towards Monf. D’Ornance, and could 
not avoid trembling. ‘This emotion was not of long duration. 

‘“¢ | pardon you all my misfortunes,” faid he, offering her his 
hand: fhe took hers from him to give it to Corfange; fhe preffed 
mine tenderly, breathed a figh, and expired, pronouncing the 
name of her hufband.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that in the 
volumes before us, there is nothing of that indelicacy, which 
we cenfured in the former part of the work. — St: 
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Art, XII. Antiquitates Soripirienfes : Containing, I. A Differ- 
tation on the ancient Coins found at Old Sarum. Il. The 
Salifbury Ballad. If, The Hiftory of Old Sarum, from the 
‘sirival of the Romans, to its final decay: Illuftrated with 
“curious Medals, found there, and a Plan of the ancient City, 
_as it was in the Reign of King Stephen. IV. Hiftorical 
Memoirs, relative to “the City of New Sarum. V. The 
‘Lives of the Bifhops of Old and New Sarum. To which is 
, added fome. Account of the Choral Kifhops, and the Riches 
of the Cathedral at the Reformation. Vf. The Lives of 
‘eminent Men, Natives of Salifbury. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Sa- 


crc Eafton : London, Horsfield, &c. 1771. 


O the lovers of antiquity.in general, and of the city of 
Salifbury in particular, no-doubt but this book will atford 
fome agreeable amufement. The Autbor has taken care fo. 
minutely to fpecify in his title-page the feveral parts of the en- 
tertainment he has provided for them, as to remove fome little 
trouble from the hands of the Reviewers. “The ancient coins 
of which he gives an account .are in number twelve, nine of 
them Roman, two of them Saxon, and one of lead, having no- 
thing to determine it to any age or nation. The firft coin, 
which. is of copper, bears the infcription HADRIANUS. 
AUG. being ftruck in the third confulfhip of that emperor ; 
from whence the writer concludes, that Old Sarum was at that 
time garrifoned, by the Romans, and this he apprehends. is as. 
far as its antiquity properly authenticated reaches, A. D. 120. 
The ‘Salifbury ballad, immediately annexed, Is valued for its 
humour and fimplicity ; and was written by the ingenious Dr.. 
Walter.Pope, author of the Old Man's lvijh. 

- Poffibly fome zealous antiquarians may be rather difapgainied, 
and offended with the Author, when he proceeds to fpeak of 
the etymology of the names Sarum and Salifbury ; he does in-. 
deed, in a humorous way, propofe fome derivations, and: con- 
cludes with faying, ‘ Is it nos, better to relinqtifh this part of; 
knowledge, than to have our underftandings infulted with ab- 
furdities, falfetmods, and at beft very uncertain conjeétures 2: 
Thofe_ who think otherwife, will receive no fmall pleature from. 
the feven ety mologies of Sarum and Salifbury before enu- 
merated,’ 

. The hittory of Old Sarum gives an account of its fituation,- 
fortifications, citadel, cathedral, &c. with the changes it ex-, 
periéncedy under the Romans. Saxons, and feveral of our kings, 
till the time of the tranflation of the church from thence to the 
city, of New Sarum, which was fully accomplifhed in the reign 
of Henry Til. The confequence of this removal was, that the 
cabanas of the ancient city loon followed the church, whofe 
riches 
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riches they had unqueftionably before found very beneficial. 
Here the Writer embraces the opportunity of briefly, but pro- 
perly, cenfuring the impofitions of the church of Rome. ° Ip 
norance and fuperftition,’ fays he, ¢ ever go hand in hand; the 
people who lived in the times we are treating of, fond of page- 
antry and fhow, did not think themfelves happy either in a 
fpiritual or temporal fenfe when at a diftance’from the cathedral 
and clergy. Whoever has been prefent at high maffes and pro- 
ceflions in Roman catholic countries, muft have obferved how 
well calculated that religion is to lead weak minds captive.’ 
Other motives however, he adds, ¢ concurred to induce: the 
inhabitants of Old Sarum to remove ; a profpect of greater con- 
venience, a total exemption from caftle duty, and greater in-~ 
dulgence from the bifhop when they became his tenants, were 
not among the leaft powerful.’ ot 

After feveral other memoirs of the new city, we have an 
account, which may alfo be met with in other works, of 
the earls of Salifbury, from Walter Devereux, a Norman 
earl, on whom William the Conqueror beftowed this honour, 
to James Cecil the prefent earl, and the twenty-firft who has 
borne this title. 

_ The lives of the bifhops of Salifbury, which immediately 
follow, are introduced by lamenting, that ¢ biography, though 
a ftudy affording much entertainment and folid inftruction, has 
been by no means cultivated in the manner it deferved: the 
foil, fays he, is far from being barren, and the labour by 
no means of a difagreeable kind.’ Notwithftanding this ob- 
fervation, as to many of the bifhops whofe names are here enu- 
merated, little more is faid concerning them than that they 
lived, were confecrated, tranflated, and died : particulars which, 
we app’ehend, will ‘not much contribute to entertainment of 
edification. There are indeed fome in the lift, who have been 
rendered remarkable by particular occurrences, and fome truly 
great and refpectable names both of ancient and more modern 
times, of whom thofe who are converfant with hiftory or the 
world muft have fome knowledge. We fhould add, that the 
Writer does acknowledze, that ‘ the prefent and laft‘dgés have 
exerted a laudable ‘ind. sftry, in refcuing from oblivion the aétions 
and merits of many eminent men; but, unfortunately, their 
endeavours coming too late, many private anecdotes and ftrik- 
ing incidents are loft, which, if preferved, would open their. 
real charaéters more clearly than the moft laborious collation, 
of hiftorians,’ ! 

The account of the choral bifhop affords a fingular inftance: 
of popifh folly. On St. Nicholas’s dav, the children of the 
choir ele&ted a bifhop among themfelves, under this name,’ 
who for fome time held the ftate of a bifhop, as did the reft of 
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the children that of prebends, and together formed a proceffion, 
and celebrated a fervice in the church. It were well if all the 
cuftoms of the Romifh church might fall under no harfher a 
cenfure than that of childrens play. 

The book concludes with the lives of eminent men, natives 
of Salifbury : for the particulars of which, we refer the reader 
to the work itfelf. Hi : 





Art. XIII. Rural Occonomy; or Effiys on the praétical Parts of 
Hufbandry, defigned to explain feveral of the moft important Me- 
thods of conduéting Farms of various Kinds, including many ufeful 
Hints to Gentlemen Farmers, relative to the aeconomical Manage- 
ment of their Bufinefs. Containing, among other Enquiries, of 
that proportioned Farm, which is of all others the moft profitable. 
Of the beft Method of conduéting Farms that confift all of Grafs, — 
or all of arable Land. Of the means of keeping the Year round 
the moft Cattle on a given Quantity of Land. Confiderations on 
the ceconomical Conduct of Gentlemen Farmers. Of the cheapeft 
Way of manuring Land. Of the comparative Profit of farming 
different Soils. To which is added the Rural Secrates, being Me- 
moirs v a Country Philofopher. By the Author of the Far- 
mer’s Letters. 8vo. 6s. bound, Becket. 1770. 


HOUGH it is certain that too great pains cannot 
offibly be taken in promoting the knowledge of agricul- 

ture, it is neverthelefs true that eflays of this kind may be toa 
diffufe ; and that the precept, to which brevity is ever effential, 
may be buried amidft the rubbith of prolix details and laboured 
yerbofity. Thefe are the great faults of the Author of Rural 
Occonomy ; for the fubftance of all that he has given in many 
large volumes, might be contained in one, of a moderate fize. 
We doubt not, however, but that there may be thofe who are 
willing to wander forty years in the wildernefs in order to ob- 
tain the promifed land; and for the encouragement of fuch we 
fhall exhibit a little of the produce of the country. Speaking 
of that proportioned farm which is of all others the moft pro- 
fitable, the Author, among many more, lays down the follow- 
jng obfervations, which we may venture to recommend to our 
rural Readers: | . | 
* Farms vary fo prodigioufly, that no abfolute accurate corollaries 
can be drawn from the moft judicious reafoning on this fubject : the 
only method of treating it, is to ftate fome points, and then reafon 
upon the proportion between thofe and others. | 
“ Suppofe in the ftocking Of a fmall farm, that twenty acres of 


arable land per horfe, is the quantity to be managed properly by the 
the team ; é 

arable.. Now what are the proportions which can be drawn from 
this one fact ? Tote Ne ? 


our horfes will, in that cafe, cultivate eighty acres of 
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¢ Let me here remark that I ftate, in all thefe points, not what 
is-every where found in common management, but what ought to 
be. Many farmers are fuch bad managers, that {carce one propor- 
tion is to be found throughout their farm. 

‘ Eighty acres of arable land, managed by four horfes, may, if 
the foil is not heavy, be thrown into fourths; one fown every year 
with turneps, one with fpring corn, one with wheat, and one with 
- clover. If the foil is heavy, a fallow, or fome other fallow crop, 
fhould be fubftituted inftead of turneps. If a fourth be not clover, 
the four horfes cannot manage the farm properly. 

¢ Before we proceed farther, new proportions arife: the clover, 
we will fuppofe, totally keeps the horfes in green food and hay; this 
is common hafbandry, wherever clover is known. We will allow 
each horfe two tons of hay per winter, which will leave him a little 
to {pare for fummer. The four will, therefore, eat eight tons ; this, 
at two mowings, may be reafonably called four acres. For the 
fummer food we will allow the four horfes fix acres of green clover, 
Thus the whole quantity eat by the four horfes is ten acres, 

« As much more is to fpare; hence we muft fuppofe other cattle to 
be kept: but further—there are twenty acres of wheat, twenty of 
{pring corn, and twenty of turneps ; befides twenty acres of ftubble 
for littering the yard. Part of the ftraw of the wheat mut be ap- 
plied to littering the four horfes, the reft given to the cattle. Here, 
therefore, is the following winter food : 

20 acres of turneps, 

20 tons of clover hay, 

zo acres of fpring corn ftraw, 

and part of zo acres of wheat ftraw. 

¢ The next enquiry is the cattle thefe will winter. The food is all 
well adapted to various kinds; but I fhall fuppofe them heifers, or 
fteers, or oxen, for fatting. ‘The‘order in which they fhould be fed, 
is to give them the wheat ftraw firft with fome turneps; next the 
fpring corn ftraw with fome turneps; and then the clover hay with 
the rcft of the turneps; which progreffion will carry them forward in 
flefh, and get them in fine order to turn into grafs to complete the 
fatting. ‘The number I fhould affign (in this management) to fuch a 
quantity of food is 30 head. Thirty middling fteers would be well 
wintered on this food. If the beafts are above the middling fize, 
about 20 or 25. The reader fhould remember they are not fatted ; only 
Rept; all that is — is to keep them rather on the improving hand. 

‘ The quantity of winter food points out in this manner 
the number of cattle to be kept, and this will difcover the quan- 
tity of grafs land fuch a farm ought to have: this is at once 
determined, for we may allow an acre per beaft, or 30 acres: but 
it would be prudent in fuch a farmer always to have a ftock of 
hay before hand, to ufe in cafe of accidents, fuch as a bad time, to 
make his clover hay, &c. &c. &c. for this purpofe he fhould have 
live acres of mowing grafs every year; or, in all thirty-five. 

* Thus we find the number of horfes a clue to difcover the whole 
ceconomy of a farm. I have taken this as one inftance to explain 
what I mean by proportion. It plainly appears from hence, that it 
45 a matter of vaft confequence : oe any other point to begin with, 
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would have yiclded the fame information; for inftance, the annual 
quantity of wheat fown, of fpring corn, &c. &c, or from different fa 
inftances. But the connettion is purfued in a clearer manner from 
the number of horfes. 

‘ If any of the proportions in this inftance are broken, the whole 








chain is affected ; take one horfe from the four, all is varied at onces * 
initead of a proper quantity of arable laud per horfe, a larger, ora th 
lefs portion is ailigned; the very ftock of the grafs land is at once p 
afiected ; fo much does every part of a well arranged farm depend th 
on each other. gr 

‘ Great variations are made by common farmers, without any 
important effects enfuing: this may feem to contradict my aflerr be 
tions ; but moft of them enter into farms with fo little idea of juf 
proportions, that fuch never exifted in their farms, confequently, a 
there were none to break ;. and yet common farmers cannot damage 
even their faulty proportions, without feeling the ill effects. But it 
they are in general, fo burthened with a too great quantity of land for | = 
their fortunes to manage, that they feldom remedy any thing of that Fil 
fort. Inflead of the profitable management of turneps and clover, Soot 
they very often omit thofe crops, for want of money to purchafe the F 
cattle to eat them: the land does not from this omiffion lay fallow, Bsn 
but is fown with corn; thus the foil is exhaufed, and all general ft 
management prefently in confufion. 

‘ Having thus explained by an inflance, what is the proper mean- Fr 
ing of the proportions of a farm in this cafe; 1 fhall, in the next - ¢0 
place, fketch fuch proportions as I apprehend to be the moft profit- | 
able. In this enquiry fome latitude muft be ufed, becaufe real Wi 
farms are fo prodigioufly various, Perhaps a mere grazing farm fa 
may be found, in many countries, the mof profitable of all that are > on 
commonly managed; but | fhall reject thofe, as they would furnifq, ha 
in this enquiry, very few ufeful conclufions. I fhall therefore fup- wi 
pote a farm that contains many parts, and is conducted on a various ev. 
plan, embracing fome new difcoveries in agriculture; proper, in a 
word, for a gentleman, or, at leait, a farmer, whofe ideas are more all 
enlarged, than thoie of many of his brethren: but it will be necef- . tic 
fary, at the jame time, fo to fuppofe matters, that if a common one an 
hired {uch a farm, the fketch I offer may be of fervice, though he for 
rejecis any articles of culture, but fuch as are abfolutely ufual. — an 


* A {mall farm may (as far as it extends) be as profitable as a large 
one; but we are not to reafon upon uncommon inftances; many 
circumftances of management require a large bufinefs to be carricd 
on with advantage. A few will prove it. The neighbourhood of 
a great city, or town, requires that the farmers purchafe manures; 
but that is a work that goes on very poorly, if a team is not kept on 
purpofe, — | | 

* I: is but a poor bufinefs that will not employ diftin@ teams for 
both plowing and harrowing, and odd cattle befides for rolling. A 
bufineis fhoyld be confiderable enough alfo for the employment of a 
bailey ; not one that has the whole management of the farm in. his 
hands, but who is kept for the mere underwork, the overfeeing 
labourers, &c. .&c. &c. I give thefe inflances by no means as a 
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complete’ lift, only to fhew that there are a - which a great 
farm has the advantage of a {mall one, merely from being great. 

‘ But to come to particulars. 

‘ | propofe that fix ploughs be kept conftantly at work: four ox 
ploughs and two horfe ones, or four hories.and eight oxen. One 

air of harrows mutt be fuppofed always to attend thefe ploughs,’ or 

three horfes. Sometimes, upon extraordinary occafions, one of the 
ploughs may itop for the working another pair of harrows; bat 
thofe wili be only in a haily time, when the corn is laid in above 
round, inftead of under furrow. i ? 

‘One horfe muft alfa be affigned for rolling. Two for plowing 
between the rows of plants. 

‘Four others fhould be allotted for bringing manure from the 
neareft city or town. | ' 

‘ There: are fo many fituations, wherein this is practicable, that 
it would be unpardonable to omit the fuppofition. But this team 
mutt be employed (except when the horfes affigned to the bufinefs of 
tillage are idle through bad weather) in.carrying out the corn and 
other produéts of the farm. aA 

‘ Four oxen mutt be allotted for fundry articles of carting; either 
in carts or a waggon: fuch as wood—food for cattle in winter——- 
ftubble—ftraw—&c. &e. &c. 

‘ Two oxen fhould conftantly be kept at cart the whole year 
' round, with two {mall three-wheeled carts, in carrying dung, clay, 

compoits, &c. &c. &c. And two horfes I allow for extras. 

‘ By means of fuch a difpofition of the teams, none of the work 
will ftand ftill, that the reft may be better executed. In common 

farms, all common work is at a ftand, when a little that is extfa- 

' ordinary is to be dane. To carry out corn, ftops the ploughs per- 
haps at acritical feafon: the fallows are frequently feen over-run 
with weeds, becanfe it is feed time: in a word, fome bufinefs is 
ever neglected, that the reit may be decently performed. . 

‘ But with fach a difpofition of draught cattle, as I have fketched, 
all kinds of work will go on brifkly and regularly ; the interrap- 
tions of hay and harveft will be nothing for the two extra horfes ; 
and another allowed for rolling, and two for horfe hoeing, with 

, fome {pare time from the harrowing team, which it mutt have, will 
an{wer all carting of that fort, and much other. 

* | am the more particular in this part of my fcheme, as the in- 
conveniencies of the, common oppofite conduct are furprizingly great 
and obvious. One can feareely walk over a farm, without remark- 
ing the neglect of fome work or other of importance, arifing ‘from 
the want of a proper number of draught cattle: by the end of har- 
veft, the fallows are, many of them, either over-run with weeds, or 
at leaft very deficient in pulverization: the farmers team has been 
employed in getting in his corn; for that bufinefs which is fooneft 
to fupply his purfe, will be fure to be done, at’ the expence of all 
other work. In feed time, favourable feafons are either loft, or but 
partially and flowly ufed, for want of ploughs and harrows;, perhaps 
the farmer has nearly or juft ploughs fufficient, but can_ill {pare 
aay horfes for harrowing. In {uch a cafe, the latter work will be 
Pretchedly neglected: feed will be fown under furrcw that ought to 
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be harrowed in; and many fields only half harrowed; the confe, 
quence of which, in numerous inftances, is very fatal. In the ay. 
ticle of manuring, this is yet more obfervable ; for, inftead of 
carting the farm-yard dung on to a compoft hill, to mix with 
‘ marle, earth, or clay ; or carting the latter into the yard, and fod. 
dering wpon it; the dung is often carried direétly on to the land, 
although the foil be the leaft proper for fuch treatment: and this 
only to fave a carting, while the horfes or oxen are employed iy 
ullage. 

And however numerous the fences may be, that tue farmer ha 
found neceflary to make, and confequently how great foever th 
quantity of ditch earth may be, that lies ready for carting on to th 
land, yet none or little of it is moved, for want of draught cattle, 

¢ Nor are common farmers more confiderate with regard to tak. 
ing advantage of the neighbourhood of any great city or town in 
the purchafe of manures fo raifed: when corn or hay 1s carried ou, 
they may perhaps load back with dung, or afhes, &c. but as 
keeping a team merely for road bufinefs, fcarce one of them ha) 
ever fuch an idea. | 

¢ It would be endlefs to multiply fuch inftances, as far as coul! 
with eafe be done; but thefe are fufficient to fhew the neceflitys 
providing teams for all forts of work. 

‘ We muft, in the next place, proceed to fet all-thefe cattlen 
work, and fee what quantity they will be able to perform. 

‘ The fix ploughs, at the rate of each doing an acre a day for joy 
days, will amount to 1800 acres plowed once. i 

¢ But left objections fhould be made againft the allowance of on) 
13 days idlenefs, befides Sundays, I thall fuppofe the ploughs! 
move 270 days in the year; the plowing teams to be employed (i 
cafe of froft, or exceflive wet weather, &c.) thirty days on otk 
work ; and to be abfolutely idle thirteen days. I had fix horfes 
‘work through the years 1766 and 1767, both remarkably wet, 
they did not ftand ftill ten days in the two years. Whatever bet 
weather, a farmer fhould always have work of fome kind or otk 
xeady for his plowing teams, when thrown out of their own: thirtt 
days of abfolute idlenefs are therefore a large allowance. 
working 270 days amounts to 1620 acres. Let us next exami 
what fized and proportioned farm this plowing forms when divide 


160 acres plowed fix times _ . - Co 
160 ditto three times - - ; | 
160 ditto once “ - Oe 


‘ This divifion gives us two kinds of farms, as follows 
160 acres plowed fix times for turneps, &c. 
160 ditto three times for {pring corn. 
160 ditto once for wheat, © 
480 acres in tillage, and 
160 of clover, one year old. 
160 ditto, two years old, — 


800 of arable land. 
aa 
f 
; — en 


a 
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fF se Or there may be only one clover crop, in which cafe, the arable 
_ ill amount to 640 acres. 

of we farm to be atiant by a team that ploughs about 1600 . 
he acres annually, might be fketched in great variety of ether ways ; 
? and it will aid the general defign of thefe eflays to ftate a few 
2 of them. : 

100 acres fix times for turneps ° e 600 
a 100 ditto three for {pring corn - . 300 
h yoo ditto once for wheat - a - 100 
he 300 clover, one year. 

100 ditto, two years, 
by 50 ditto three times for potatoes - > 150 
— 50 ditto fix times forcabbages = « - 300 

. 50 ditto wheat twice - ~ ‘ 100 
a 50 ditto {pring corn once . ° 50 
ge | 700 1600 
one 1co of lucerne, fainfoine, and burnet. 

Y - Soo total. 

tle 100 acres of wheat once 2 - - 100 

= 100 of barley thrice . . - 300 

"7 100 of oats twice - - . 200 
100 of turneps five times ° - 500 

Pe: too of cabbages five times . ” *" . 500 

2 ( 1co clover, one year. 

om 100 ditto, two years. 

. 700 1600 

oy ‘ But for the fake of the variety which there ought to be in a 

a farm of this kind, that is fketched for the fake of the conclufions to 

7 be drawn from it, I fhall adopt the following, which is rather an ime 
ami, PrOVement upon the fecond. 

de 100 acres wheat once piowed - - 100 

50 ditto twice - - - 160 

} 100 ditto of {pring corn thrice - = 300 

, 50 ditto peafe twice . - ‘100 

| 00 ditto of turneps five times . » 500 

50 ditto of cabbages five times - - 250 

50 ditto of potatoes three times e - 150 

50 ditto of carrots twice s . 100 

1600 

Qeatomu 
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50 dtito lucerne. 

50 ditto fainfoin. 

zo ditto burnet. 
109 clover, one year. 
—. 100 ditto, two years. 





870 total. - 





‘ I muft upon this arranyement remark, that the common cro 
are infinitely beyond the uncommon ones; fo that were the fcheme 
in execution, the culiivator would not have reafon to dread the trial 
of vegetables, not every where ufed.’ 

The Ruraul Socrates annexed to this work is tranflated froma 
Frenclr Tract entitled Le Socrate Ruftique. It was written ori- 
ginally in German, and is akind of philofophic hiftory of the 
domeftic virtues, and rural ceconomy of a Swifs farmer, now 
living. There is an agreeable enthufiafm about it; and it 
exhibits at once a very amiable picture of the country life, and 
contains many ufeful hints for cultivation. . L 

’ 





Art. XII. Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Charaéters of the Court of 
Lewis XIV. Tranflated from the Souvenirs, or Recollections, 
of Madame de Caylus, Niece to Madame de Maintenon. 


By the Tranflator of the Life and Writings of Ninon de | 


L’Enclos. 12mo 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Dodfley.: 1770. 


HE moft trifling circumftances, when they relate to il- 
luftrious perfonages, have-their value, and never fail to 
excite curiofity. To thofe, accordingly, who are acquainted 
with the great events which diftinguifh the age and the reign of 


‘Lewis XIV. there cannot be a more agreeable entertainment 
than to attend to the private occurrences of his court; and to | 


obferve him in a domeftic capacity, after having confidered him 
as a politician and a monarch. 

In this view there are few works:-which furnifh more amufe- 
ment than the memorandums of Madame de Caylus. The 
fources from which fhe drew her information, were her own 
pbfervation and experience, and the converfation of Madame 
de Maintenan, with whom the feems to have lived in the clofet 
intimaoy. Her selations, therefore, are to be confidered as 
authentic ; and, it muft be allowed, that fhe has given mate- 
rials;~by which a confiderable light may be thrown on feveral 


‘myfterious and interefting tranfaGtions. Her manner is eafy. 
‘and graceful; it has an air of the greateft candour ; and fhe 


has drawn, with delicacy and precifion, the chara&ters of many 
perfons who were diftinguifhed by their rank or their a€tions 
during the period to which her Memoirs refer. Though fhe 
“gllows no method or order, and never appears to exert herfelf, 

yet 
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yet the difplays both wit and fentiment, and has erected an 
elegant monument to her own memory. 

In our Appendix, publifhed in July laft, we had an opportu- 
nity of mentioning and commending her work ; and on the 
prefent occafion we. cannot refift the temptation of laying be- 
fore our Readers an additional fpecimen of it. 

The following extract, though a little tinétured with the 
ludicrous, has fomething in it extremely charadteriftic of Lewis 
XIV. and of Madame de Montefpan:: Ls 

.¢ The King had always a ftrong fenfe of religion, which 
would frequently manifeft itfelf even in the midft of his ex- 
cefles of galiantry—for this was his only foible. He had. been 
born with an excellent underftanding, and was. fo regular in: 
his conduct that he never omitted hearing mafs every day of his 
life, except twice, when he happened to. be with the army. 
The great feftivals ufed to excite his remorfe more particularly ;' 
equally troubled not to pay his devotions, or to perform them 
unworthily. ¥- : C 

‘ Madame de Montefpan had fo far the fame turn of mind, 
that it was by no means in compliance with the King that fhe 
manifefted it.° She had been carefully educated by a mother of 
exemplary piety, who had fown the feeds of religion in her 
mind fo early, that they were never to be eradicated afterwards. 
This was fo apparent in her, at all times, that even while fhe 
held on her criminal intercourfe with the King, fhe kept her: 
Lents fo ftriGtly, that fhe ufed to have her bread weighed out* 
toher. The Duchefs d'Uzes, aftonifhed at her fcruples, could 
not avoid dropping a hint of her inconfiftency, one day, before 
her: And what, Madam, replied Madame de Montefpan, de-- 
cna I happen to be guilty of one crime, muft I be culpable of all. 
the refi ? | 3 

‘ But to return to our jubilée *. .The two lovers, admo-» 
nifhed by their confciences, parted with mutual confent, and: 
determined purpofe never to renew théir commerce. more>: at) 
leaft fo they thought at that time. Madame de Montefpan re-- 
ured to Paris, vifited the churches, fafted, prayed, and wept. 
for her tranfgreffions. The King alfo, on his part, performed. 
likewife every duty of a good Chriftian. | Hoh view 

‘ The jubilée being over, it became a divided queftion,. 
whether Madame de Montefpan fhould return to court any 
more. Why not? faid her relations and friends, even the moft> 
{crupulous of them. She has a right to oppear there, bath from: 
her birth, and her poft; and furely foe. may continue to be as good a. 
Chriftian there as any where elf. ‘ihe Bithop of Meaux, too, 
was of the fame opinion. 


es 





* A feafon of penitence and prayer, 


¢ There 
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© There remained, however, one difficulty ftill in the cafe; ° 
Madame de Montefpan, faid they, ought not to appear again | ¢, 
before the King without fome preparation on both fides. It 
was thought proper that they fhould meet together, at fome | , 
third place, before hand, in order to prevent the fudden effeds | ,, 
of an unexpected interview. . 

* Upon this confideration it was fettled that the King fhould | ¢ 
pay a vifit to Madame de Montefpan, at her own apartments;' | 7 
but, to leave no room for further fcandal, it was agreed on that. Pl 
-fome ladies of the moft refpe€table rank and unblemifhed cha- 

















radters of the court, fhould be prefent at this meeting, and: bs 
that the King fhould not fee Madame de Montefpan except in | to 
their company, 
¢ This rendezvous being appointed, we King appeared there F te, 
at the time, and on the terms fpecified. But they happened in- Fp, 
fenfibly to withdraw together to a window, whifpered a good | ty, 
while, wept, and faid fuch things to one another as one may | co 
fuppofe to be natural in fuch a fituation; till at length they) 
made a profound obeifance to thefe venerable matrons, and ree | ¢hy 
tired into an inward apartment. The Duchefs of Orleans, and — 4,1 
afterwards the Count de Touloufe, brought teftimony into the | gp, 
world with them of the mutual fympathy which thenceforward } se 
fubfifted between them. of | 
« I cannot refift the temptation of mentioning a thought § tio, 
which has often occurred to me upon this fubje&. There ac- ‘ 
tually feems obvious to me, from the character, the caft of ftag 
features, and throughout the whole air and perfon of the Dus’ f to ; 
chefs: of Orleans, the appearance of that confli& which one f cop 
may fuppofe to have arifen, on this renewed tete a tete, between F hap 
love and the jubilée.’ ) | lic z 
The mention of the theatrical exhibitions at St. Cyr, leads ‘ 
our Author to fpeak of Racine, and of the two fine pieces which | dam 
he compofed to be performed by the young penfioners of this} then 
' convent. - Madame de Maintenon, fearing for the virtue of het > non, 
bufkined virgins, defired him to compofe for them an hiftorical F both 
dramatic poem that fhould have nothing: of love in it, andim§ their 
which. he was not to confider his reputation as a Writer to. be J guen 
in any fort concerned, as it fhould ever remain buried at St-f of # 
Cyr. 6] 
‘ This requifition, fays Madame de Caylus, threw poor Ra | time, 
‘ cine into the utmoft agitation of mind. He would be glad wf agree 
oblige Madame de Maintenon; the refufal was impoffible: to# f upon 
courtier, but the compliance hazardous for one who had § excel] 
great a reputation to fuftain, and who, though he had at tha} .¢ } 
time left off writing for the ftage, would, however, have beet § tenon 
extremely mortified at fuffering the character (which his formet’f St, C, 
Of it 


compofitions had fo highly eftablifhed) to fink in the “i 
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of the public, by fuch an imperfect eflay as was then exacted 
na ee Set Boileau (whom he went to confult about this 
matter) declared at once for the negative; but Racine had 
not ftrength of mind enough to follow his advice, which the 
world has bad good reafon to be pleafed at fince; for after 
fome refleGtion upon the matter, he found, in the fubje of 
Efther, every thing he could with for, to énable him to com- 
ply with Madame de Maintenon’s commands. Boileau himfelf 
was fo ftruck with the idea, that he {pirited him up to the exe- 
cution of it with as much earneftnefs as he had before expreffed 
to prevent his undertaking it. 
_ © Racine was not long before he carried to Madame de Maine 
tenon, not only the fketch, ftiled the Skeleton of his piece (for 
he ufed always to write them fcene by fcene in profe, before he 
turned them into verfe) but he brought her alfo the firft a& 
compleated. She was extremely charmed with the whole of 
the defign, nor did her modefty prevent her from finding, in 
the character of his heroine, and in other circumftances of the 
fubject, fome things which complimented her extremely. The 
character. of Va/bti had its applications ; and Haman its lines of ~ 
refemblance ; but, independent of thefe particulars, the ftory’ 
of Efther alone afforded an artful hint enough for a reprefenta- 
tion at St. Cyr. 

¢ The choruffes that Racine, in imitation of the Grecian’ 
ftage, had always a view of reftoring to the theatre, appeared’ 
to fall naturally enough into this fpecies of writing, which: 
confifted not only of aétion, but didaétion ; and he felt himfelf 
happy in this opportunity of introducing, and giving the pub- 
lic a tafte for them. 

‘ The perfonage of Vafhti was faid to have alluded to-Ma- 
dame de Montefpan ; but I cannot fee any refemblance between 
them, except in-her being fupplanted by Madame de Mainte- 
non. The late Queen appears a fitter parallel, as they were 
both forfaken conforts, and equally fhy of appearing. before 
their hufbands. Monfieur de Louvois’ perfecution of the Hu- 
guenots was faid to have been glanced at under the charaéter: 
of Haman, ' 


-§ In fine, I think that if one was to confider the place, the 





Bow se ee 
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4 } time, and the circumftances of this reprefentation, they muft: 
to} agree with me that Monfieur Racine did not fhew lefs ingenuity, 
#— Upon this occafion, than in any of his other works, however’ 
fo} excellent in themfelves. 

wat} = S Efther was exhibited about a year after Madame de Main- 
en 


tenon had interdi&ted the performance of any prophane piece at 
St. Cyr; and it. received fuch vaft applaufe, that the memory 
of it remains ftill freth im‘our minds’ to this inftant, 
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¢ ] was then very young, and not thought capable of rés 
prefenting any part in this performance; but happening ¢@ 
have been préfent at the recitals that M. Racine ufed to make’ of 
every {ene as he finifhed them, I had got moft of ‘the lines by 
heart, and repeating them one day before him, he was ‘fg 
pleafed with my rehearfing, that he requefted Madame de 
Maintenon to fuffer me to exhibit myfelf in fome part -of the 
drama. , | 
' € This fhe confented to; but I declined the taking: any of 
the parts from thofe who had been appointed to them already; 
fo that in compliment to my fcruple he contrived to accommo. 
date me by giving me a prologue to fpeak on the occafion, 
which he wrote {pecially for this purpole. 
. * However, by being conftantly prefent at. the performance) 
I had got the whole piece fo perfectly by heart, that I played 
many of the parts fucceflively, afterwards occafionally, as any 
of. the girls; happened to. be iindifpofed, during the winter, 
throughout the whole of which it was exhibited; and this 
piece, which was defiened to have been confined within the 
walls of St. Cyr, at length broke loofe from: the cloifter, and 
was fevera] times reprefented before the King and.the whole 
court, and ever with the fame applaufe, 
_ © The great fuccefs of this sedern ancient manner of compo- 
fition infpired the Author with fuch a tafte for ity that he im- 
mediately after undertook anotber wotk.of ‘the fame kind, and 
fixed on the, ftory of Athaliah ; that is, the death of that Queen, 
and the reftoration of Joas, as the fitteft-fubject for his pur- 
pofe of any in-‘Holy Writ. ~ He loft no time in. this :bufinefy 
and laboured at it fo affiduoufly,: that the winter following the 

iece was made ready for reprefentation. : : 

© But Madatne de Maintenon received on all fides fo many | 
hints of difapprobation, fuch remonftrances from devotées, and 
fuch oppofition from the poets jealous of Racine’s fame, who 
not only. procured their friends to fpeak to her on this fubjed, 
but wrote feveral anonymous: ftrictures againft the exhibition 
alfo them(elves, that it fihally put a ftop to the performance of 
Athaliah at St, Cyr.’ | : 07 

The tranilation of this little work is executed with a lefs de« 
gree of tate 2nd care than might, in our. apprénfion, have 
been. expected from the pen of the ingenious: Mrs. Griffith 3 f0 
that .we-can perceive but few traces of ‘that naiveté, which 
marks and recommends the manner of Madame de Caylus. We 
muft farther.obferve too, that our Tranflatrefs may not, pet 
haps, meet-with univerfal, approbation ‘for the liberty. the hath 
(avowedly) taken, of :fupprediing fome paflages,.and of rectify 


ing others which fhe imagined to be defective: a freedontt 
. . : ; whic 
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which fhe hath indeed affigned her reafons: thefe the Reader , 
will find toward the clofe of the fecond volume. ~ 4 Sts 

It may not be improper that, on this occafion, we take no- 
tice of a practice, very common of late with our tranflators 
from the, French. By an affectation, which it is impoffible to 
juftify, they leave many particular words and phrafes untran- 
flated ; and fancy,. perhaps, that, by this means, they enrich 
our language. But their endeavours, however well they may 
be intended, neither add to its ftrength nor its beauty; and 
would, if attended with fuccefs, convert it into a mere jargan. 
In the prefent work, for example, ré/e is more than once left as 
it ftood in the original.—* The fingular ré/e performed by Ma- 
.dame de la Valiere,’ p. 48. ‘ Every thing confpired to prepare 
that high role for Madame de Maintenon whiclgre have all 
feen her fince perform,’ p. 88. It would have been better, 
furely, to have told the Englifh reader (for whofe ufe this 


-tranflation is publifhed) in words which he could have. under- 


ftood, that one of the above-mentioned ladies had ‘* a fingular, 


the other an high part to a&t?’”’ Thus, too, fcarce one of our 


numerous tribe of novel-writers will deign to ufe fuch an 
expreffion as the pajfion of love, in their invaluable produc- 


' tions: no, it is eternally penchant —penchant—penchant,;—-till the 


offended ear of the unfrenchified reader fickens at the found, 
and is almoft ready to loath the very idea itfelf, on account of 
the uncouth term by which it is exprefled. 

The. foregoing remark will probably be thought a very un- 
fafhionable one, by the more fafhionable part of our readers. — 
With all our hearts. As fuch let it pafs, with this fincere ac- 
knowledgment in addition to it, that the Monthly Reviewers 


-hope to be found among the laft of their countrymen who 


fhall manifeft a preference of either the principles, the manners, 
or the language of France, to thofe of plain, downright, honeft 
Oxtp EnGLAnD. G. 





ART. XV. Lettres Pune Anglois, ecrites a une de fes Amies. Let- 


ters of an Englifh Lady, written to one of her Female 
Friends. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Printed at Brentford for 
, Robinfon and Roberts. 176g. 


"J VHE editor of thefe letters, for they are faid not to be 
publifhed by the writer, has dedicated them to Lord 


Henly ; becaufe, among other things, his birth and education 


give him a right to encourage ‘ a language which has been 
heard in every part of the world, and is hecome the langua 
of meditation.” We think, in the firft place, that the French 


language has fufficient encouragement among us already ; and, 


in the next- place, that, to whatever countries it may have 


reached, it has no pretenfions to be confidered as the language 
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of meditation in preference to others: it is ftrongly marked with 
the charaGeriftic of its country, and may be confidered as an ele- 
gant trifle; as fuch it is, perhaps, beft adapted to the light fallies 
of fancy and pelitefe, of which the convertation in what they call 
the Beau Monde generally confifts ; but it is by no means adapt- 
ed to thought, nor indeed to converfation, when ‘it’ penetrates 
the furface of life, and explores the depths of philofophy. 

Of language in general, at leaft of compofition, this. Writer 
feems to know but little: he fays, that brilliant and lofty ideas 
are like flowers, and that the leaft reflexion docs to one what 
the burning heat of the fun does to the other. Would this 
Author then reduce all linguage to that of a Gazette? Would 
he infinuate that rhetoric and poetry contain nothing lofty, 
nothing bégiliant, which will not fade upon reflection, like a 
flower in the fun? a i 

As to this performance, he fays, ‘* ‘fe n’ai pas la fotte vanité 
de penfer que ce que je donne au public a toutes les graces de la 
nouveauté.” 1 have not the filly vanity to pretend thar what 
I offer to the publick has a// the graces of novelty’;’ and in the 
‘very next fentence he fays it has no novelty at all. ‘* ‘Je ne 
dis rien de neuf,’ ?1 fay nothing’ new.’ He adds, that his 
‘© fole view was to write a ftyle that was ¢a/y and pure.’ if this’ 
is the cafe, his book may be ufeful to thofe who'wifh to learn 
the French language, but is a mere fuperfluity with refpedt to 
every thing elfe. ~ 

It may, perhaps, be afked, by what right this Editor talks of 
-writing? And it is fit the reader fhould te told, that though 
‘the fubftance of thefe letters belongs to a lady, yet the form 
‘is his own. He has new-written them, becaufe he fays the 
‘ftile of a woman is tender and feeble. It is indeed fomewhat 
difficult to determine how much of what he fays about the 
-letters is true; for in the advertifement or‘ preface, which is 
umapifeftly written in the perfon of a man, he accufes himfelf 
~of having betrayed an honourary truft, which the French po- 
litely call being indifcreet, in publifhing letters which one of 
his female friends wrote to him while fhe was at Paris ; and the 
firft letter begins with, ‘I promifed you, my dear Harriette.’ 
‘This certainly is repugnant even to his own ideas of rectitude ; 
‘for though he fays, that the true religion of people of rank is good- 
breeding; yet he adds, that good-breeding fhould be founded 
upon good morals. 

He thinks it very ftrange that Englifhmien thould ever be tired 
of Paris, and fuppofes it can arife only from their aflociating 
with each other, To bring them better acquainted with the 
characters of the French, he has delineated feveral, but they 
do not appear to be fuch as are likely to put an Englifhman 
in good-humour with French company. 
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The lady who is fuppofed to furnifh matcrials for thefe letters, 


‘becomes acquainted with a widow of good birth but {mall for- 


tune, who is foliciting a military appoiitment™ for her fon. 
The widow was one day at dinner with our correfpondent, and 
in the afiernoon begged to introduce het fon. With the fon 
came in one of his comrades, a mou/quetaire ; the moufquctaires 
are all young fellows of fafhion, and reprefented as being all 
nearly of the fame character: this gentleman having introduced 
and prefented himfelf to the lady of the houfe, an utter 
ftranger, declined the feat that’ was brought for him, and plant- 
ing himfelf before the chimney, immediately engroffed the cor- 
verfation ; and with now a cringe, now a ftrut, and now’a 


‘fhrug of the fhoulders, faid. a world of civil things to ail the 
_company ; he then turned about to the glafs, admired his {weet 
countenance, reftored a ftray hair to its curl with a gentle 
touch, adjufted the bofom of his fhirt, and them turned again 
‘to the company. Our traveller was fhocked at thefe foppifh 


impertinences ; but her hufband whifpered her that they were 


the fafhion, and that every body accommodated themfelves to 
‘them. The hero then afked-her a thoufand.pardons for having 


introduced himfelf without being announced; faid that he knew 
very well the refpect that was due to ladies, and that if tliis 


‘piece of rudenefs and prefumption fhould be talked of in the 


world it would ruin him; he added, however, by way of ex- 
cufe, that he thought only of waiting upon his friend to his 
mother, and .had not the Icaft reafon to expect that he fhould 
have the honour of making himfelf known to the moft amiable 
and beautiful flranger in the world. He would have run on in 
the fame ftrain, if the lady had not cut him fhort. Sir, faid 
fhe, it is impoffible that I fhould not think every body welcome 


who comes as an acquaintance of a lady whom I efteem fo 


much as the mother of your friend. You are too good, Ma- 


dam, faid he, with an air of felf-fatisfaction which it is impof- 
fible to defcribe, I always thought till this moment that I was 


born under an unhappy planet; but, faid he, pinching up firft 
one ruffle and then the other, to difplay a diamond ring which 


he wore upon each of his little fingers, fince you have the 


goodnefs, Madam, not to chaftife me for my temerity, I fhall 
think myfelf born to better fortune. He then took out a very 
fine gold fnuff-box, and, as if without intending it, fuffered 


tthe company to fee a portrait which was on fhe infide of the - 


lid ; he gazed upon it for a moment, and’then again addrefling 
the lovely ftranger, Ah! Madam, faid he, if all the fex had 


' the fame goodnefs of heart, the fame polite indulgence that you 


have, they would be too amiable, too charming, what raptu- 


rous devotion fhou!d I pay them! At thefe words he ‘affumed 
F 2 a pen- 
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a penfive air and was filent. Has the fex then given you any 
caule for complaint, faid the lady. Excufe me, Madam, faid 
he, with an air of referve, I muft fay no more. Then fud- 
denly turning to his young companion, Well, faid he, what 
is to become of you to-day? I have a fcheme in my head for 
you. Do you know, that when once you have put on your 
regimentals, you muft bid adieu to the cloiiter. There’s a new 
piece performed to-night at the French Houfe, and a place in 
my carriage is at your fervite. Come, I'll introduce you at 
the Green Room, and prefent you to the girls; fome of them 
are very pretty, 1’ll aflure you: I am at home among them ; 
come, you fhall fup with the Dubois this very night. Madam, 
fays he, turning to the mother, I’ll introduce your fon to the 
world ; there’s ftuff enough, and 1’ll warrant you I'll make 
fomething of him. ‘The good lady anfwered, that fhe was very 
fenfible of the obligations fhe lay under to him for the care 
which he offered to take of her fon, but that he would have 
many more opportunities of going to the play, than of enjoy- 
ing the good company to which fhe had now introduced him. 
To this Monf. the moufquetaire made not one word of reply, 
but taking out his watch, and looking, or not looking, at the 
hour, he took leave of his comrade. I would not for the world, 
faid he, reproach myfelf with having made you defert good 
company. He then made his bow to the ladies, and with a 
kind of half run left the room. 

Our Author, whether he or fhe we cannot tell, intimates, 
that ail the French youth in the rank of Gentlemen, are fuch 
creatures as thefe ; and accounts for it by faying, that the light 
wholefome air which they breathe, their food, their wine, and 
their fruits, contribute to make them fuch; yet he fuppofes, 
that when Englifhmen are tired of Paris, it is becaufe they 
keep company with one another. For our own parts, we would 
not bear the impertinence of fo defpicable and diffolute a cox- 
comb to live any where but in Heaven ; where indeed it is not 
very likely fuch fhould intrude. Some other characters are 

_drawn in this work with a free outline and good colouring ; 
and it will amufe even thofe readers to whom it will offer no- 
thing new. Some reflexions upon women, by a French lady, . 
are reprinted at the end of thefe Ictters ; but as they are not — 
now firft publifhed, they do not now come under our est 








Art. XVI. Natural Short Hand. Wherein the Nature of Speech, 
and the Manner of Pronunciation, are briefly explained, and a 
natural Keafon affigned from thence for the particular Form of 
every Stroke, every fingle Articulation, whether Vowel or Confo- 
nant, 1s marked by a difiiné? fingle Line. All the fimple Charac- 
ters are as analogous to each other as the Seunds they reprefent ; 
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alfo their Conventency for joining 1s commenfurate to the Frequency 
of their Ue ; the Number of afcending and defcending Lines are 
duly proportioned to each other, and the Rules for writing and 
_contraéting are few, plain and familiar, To which 1s annexed, 
a Short-hand Charaéter for expreffing mufical or inarticulate 
Sounds without the Ufe of ruled Lines. By Holdfworth and 
Aldridge, of the Bank of England. 8vo. 15s. Boards, 
Printed for the Authors, and fold by Chater in King- 
Street, &c. 


S the art of fhort-hand writing is undoubtedly an im- 
portant and ufeful one, to facilitate the attainment of it 
is a very laudable undertaking. There are many ftations in 
which the want of this art is a great difadvantage. ‘This fpe- 
cies of writing, were it well underftood and rendered familiar 
by practice, would fave much time and labour, and ferve as an 
excellent aid both to the invention and memory. _ Eafe and 
expedition are the chief objects to be regarded in every at- 
tempt of this kind ; the characters made ule of fhould be therc- 
fore as natural and fimple as poffible. For want of an attention 
to this, in feveral of the fyftems now extant, many have been 
deterred from the ftudy of this art; and others, who have fel- 
dom had occafion to ufe it, have been unable to retain what 
they have formerly learnt of it. 

The defign of this publication is to obviate thofe difficulties 
with which this ufeful art is encumbered—‘ to bring it nearer 
to perfection, to render its utility more extenfive, to make 
the learning of it more eafy, and the practice more pleafant 
and familiar.—-And though the Authors may not have fuc- 
ceeded to the degree they might wifh, the ingenuity and pains 
difcovered in their performance, entitle them tojuft commendation. 

‘Natural fhort-hand, they obferve, is a title as fingular and 
uncommon, ‘ as it is well fuited to exprefs the difference bee 
tween this fhort-hand and all others. Every character in this 
method has its foundation in nature, and derives its particular 
form from the peculiar pofition of the organs of fpeech, or the 
paflage of the breath in the art of pronunciation.’ 

The plan purfued in this work is delivered in the following 
paragraph.—* Short-hand, or that which alone deferves the 
name, is the art of writing by certain marks or characters as 
the fymbols of fpeech, wherein every /imple found fhould be ex- 
prefled by a fimple charaéter.—The particular form of every 
{imple character, fhould correfpond with the natural pofition of 
the organs of fpeech, or the paflage of the breath in the act of 
pronunciation.—The diffinétion between every fimple found 
fhould be marked by preferving a like difference among the 
characters. The conveniency of every fimple character fhould 
| an be 
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be commenfurate to the fr requency of its ufe; and every chara&eér 
fhould be fuch as will joia with’ the greateft eafe and readinefs 
to any one preceding or fucceeding, as may be required.’ 

In the profecution of this plan, they enquire how many 
Jinple founds there teally are in the Englith language; how 
many foris of fiugle lines or fimple char adiers can be obtained ; 
and then how thefe two, the fingle lines and fimple ibusids, 
may be moft naturality and conveniently adapted to each other, 

The pbilfipby of their fyftem, which is very ingenious, 
though many of their readers may think it too much laboured, 
confiits chiefly j in ‘the examination of thefe particulars : 

With reference to the firft particular, they obferve, © that 
the organs of {peech by which all founds are produced, are, 
3ft, The lips. 2d, The teeth. 3d, Thetongue, 4th, The 
a or throat.: Now as it is pofible to afcertain the num- 
ber organs, and what thefe are, it only remains to point 
out with ‘equal certainty how many and what changes they 
die capable of undergoing in the act of pronunciation, fo as 
that each change may produce a found really diftinét from the 
reft,” And they have furnifhed a table, reprefenting at one view 
the number both of articulate and vocal founds ; of the former 
of which there are 24, and of the latter 6, 

Their next enquiry leads them to determine the number of 
Simple charcéers, which may be made ule of under different 
forms to reprefent thefe founds. Thefe are contained in a 
{cond plate, and are four in number, wz. a point—a ftrait 
line—a circle with its feveral fegments—and an ellipfis in its 
feveral pofitions and fections. Of thefe, they obferve, the molt 
fimple and convenient are chofen for the alphabet, or rather 
to exprefi thofe fimple founds, which are the elementary prin- 
ciples of all languages. They then apply thefe charaéters in 
the manner which appears to them the moft convenient and na- 
tural to the founds they are intended to reprefent. And for this 
pur: of they exhibit, in a third plate, the pofitions of the organs 

‘ {peech and the paflage of the breath in the feveral acts of 
pronunciation. 

“ It would be too tedious to purfue their method of determi- 
ning thefe particulats at large. We fhall content ourfelves 
with obferving, that they ufe fuch marks for certain founds, 
as moft naturally reprefent the pofition of the feveral organs 
employed in uttering them. ¢.g. © The dentals are fuch mute 
ariiculations as are ‘made at and againft the teeth, Thefe have 
been generally, though not fo properly, caked Jinguals, becaufe 
their formation, as does that of mot others, deperids partly 
pity the pofition and motion of the tongue. The mute den- 
dre thefe four, F; TH, D, DH. 
: ¢ T: hard 
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¢ T: hard dental, is pronounced by railing the fore part of 
,the tongue, and placing it hard againit the root of the upper, 
teeth, fo as to ftop the breath in its attempt to pafs out. By 
this means the upper part of the tongue forms a line leaning 
forward, defcending from right to left, which is its proper 
character.’ And fo of the reft. 

Their next object is to fhew, that the characters, as above 
applied, are convenient for ufe, in due proportion to the fre- 
quency of their occurrence in the Englifh language. For this 
purpofe they afcertain the comparative frequency of every letter, 
in common writing by means of a letter-founder’s bill, and 
furnifh a table containing the feveral proportions ; from the in- 
{fpection of which it appears, that thofe recur moft frequently 
which are the moft eafily written, and the more complex the 
more rarely, | 

This alphabet thus determined, is particularly: commended 
for its beauty as well as for its convenience. ‘They obferve, 
‘ that in each clafs a beautiful analogy is maintained among 
the charaGers—that the afcending and defcending lines, occur- 
ing with equal frequency, muft preferve the writing lineal— 
that many of the charaéters being of a curvilinear form, will 
render it the more beautiful.’ Befide all thefe advantages, our 
Authors add, * that fince the vowels, as well as the confonants, 
are marked by lines, there is no occafion for taking off the 
pen in the writing of any word, except for the fake of fome 
advantageous contraction.’ | 

‘Use, however, it is natural to remark, is in this connection 
far f{uperior to elegance and deauty. Circles, ellipfes and the va 
rious fegments of thefe curves, are of all lines the moft unfit 
for expedition, The dire&tion of the pen muft be altered in 
every part of the f{malleft arc; and this change of direétion is 
equally inconvenient with the actual remeval of the pen; to 
which it may be added, that circles and ellipfes, where celerity 
of writing is the main object, are with great-difficulty pre- 
ferved diftinct. Thefe are material objeGtions to the fimpli- 
city of their plan; for though they have rejected arbitrary cha- 
racters, and introduced the ufe of thofe to which in their opi- 
nion nature direéts, the characters they have fubftituted in the 
room of thefe, are very far from fubferving the defireable pur- 
pofes of eafe and difpatch. We muft therefore be excufed if 
we fay, that we can by no means fubfcribe the declaration, 
‘ that enough has been faid to fhew how natural, fhort, fimple, 
rational and ‘convenient the alphabet itfelf is.” ) 

‘The objections already, fuggefted, may be urged with, ftill 
greater force again{t the expreffions which they have adopted 
for the moft ufual compound founds. The /ength of lines, and 
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the fize of femicircles, are very indeterminate reprefentations of 
fuch founds. 

For their method of contraétion, rules of writing, and fpeci- 
mens, we muft refer to the work itfelf. 

The appendix to this work contains what the Authors ap- 
prehend to be the moft natural, convenient and expeditious cha- 
rater for inarticulate founds, as expreffed in mufic. The feven 
letters by which the notes are named in the gamut, are fignifed 
by their correfpondent characters in the fhort-hand alphabet. 
And direétions are given for exprefling the diftin@ion of thefe 
feven notes in different oftaves—the time of founding each note, 
and the other fymbols which occur in mufic. 

The curious will be entertained by the perufal of this work, 
- and will have reafon to commend the ingenuity and induftry of 
the Authors. 

But, upon the whole, we cannot help remarking, that the 
performance is more ingenious than ufeful—that it is better cal- 
culated for amufement than profit—that though the method of 
ftenography here propofed be more natural than many others, it,is 
not entirely what we could wifh in point of eafe and expedition. 
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MiscELLANEOUS «o 

Art. 17..The Spirit of Liberty: or, ‘funius’s Loyal Addrefs. 
Being a Key to the Englifh Cabinet: or, an humble Differtation 
upon the Rights and Liberties. of the ancient Britons. With a 
political Tale upon the Characters of an arbitrary Miniftry both 
in Church and State, and the Unhappinefs that flows therefrom to 
us and to our Children, as to the Strength of the Conftitution, 
the Spirit of the Laws, the Lives and Liberties of the People, 
Humbly addrefled to his Majefty. By Junius, Junior. To which 
is added, A Polemical Tale; or, The Chriltian’s Winter Piece : 
wherein the great Contention among the Chriftians is decided, 
refpecting the Privileges of the Magna Charta of that ancient City 
of Salem ; in which the Spirit, Liberties, Laws, and Dignities of 
~ that ancient City are again revived and fet forth in their primitive 
Life, Beauty, and Order, The Whole being an Enigmatical Key 
to the original Rife, Hiftory, Progrefs, Poffeffion, and facred 
Treafures of thofe ancient People who were firft called Chriftians 

at Antioch. 8vo. 35. fewed. Wheble. 1770. 
lL‘ from the ‘perufal of this long and fingular title, the Reader 
Ahould fufpes the Author to be fomie wrangling Fanatic, he will, 
very poffibly, not be much out in his conjecture. We have feldom 
met'with a tne Se eres rhapfody ;. fuch an odd medley of politics 
dnd: religion... “The Author .fets.oyt-~with lamenting our injured: 
rights of ele¢tion, and warmly expatiates on illegal reprefentation, 
mini- 
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- +a-t21 violations of the conftitution, &c. but he foon quits this 
re walk, and fets out for the holy city of Salem; where 
being arrived, down he fits, to give us the hiitory of the peaple 
called, or, as he will have it, mifcalled, Anabapti/ts : for whom he is a 
zealous itickler. He derives this feé from John the Baptiit; he 
contends that the Baptifts are the only Chriftians; and he totally 
condemns the other denominations among profeffed believers, as 
grofily erroneous, and utterly ignorant of the truths of the Gofpel. 
He has a great deal to fay to mott of the fectaries, and among others 
of their leaders on whom he beftows a {priritual drubbing, are 
Meffrs. Whitefield and Wefley. Part of what he fays of thefe Gen- 
tlemen may ferve as a fpecimen of his manner, 

Theophilus afks Philagathus (for this work is written by way of 
dialogue) what he thinks of Mr. Wh ——d’s zeal? Philagathus 
anfwers: * That Mr. Wh d has been a man remarkable zeal- 
ous for God, and I believe a good man, yet I think little of all his 
zeal and ftir—becaufe it is mixed with fo much art, and with fo 
much ignorance; mixt with fo much art, (which is too natural to 
him) to raife the paflions of the people by his rhapfodies, feeming 
raptures and extafies—and the poor people are carried away with | 
him, as tho’ they were drinking the wine of the kingdom,—— . 
thinking it is all heavenly rapture in the dear man, when there is 
often no more fire of love in his heart than there is in a mil/fone, for 
itis what is natural to him, and he much improves it; for if he 
fails by attitudes of body and feeming raptures of mind—then he 
tells his people fuch atrain of pretty fortes, what Paul calls o/d 
wives fables, many of them very moving to the paflions, fome of 
them very tragical; what is this but a zealous art to move upon 
the paflions of the people, while their underftanding in'the Gofpel is 
exceeding dark, as is too evident by converfing with them, | 

‘ And what is it but zealous art, to be conformable as a diffenter 
atone end of the town,—-and conformable as a churchman at the 
other; tho’ by the way let him remember that as a diffenter he 
got his Tottenham Court liberty,—but if the Lord be God let him 
follow him, and if Baal be God then follow him, for it is a fhame 
for a teacher in Ifrael to balt thus between two opinions. 

‘ Tho’ I believe that there is fome good thing in Mr. Wh——d 
to the Lord God of Ifrael, yet how often has he affliéted my foul by 
fo ignorantly (dare with the expreflion, for there is nothing like 
plainnefs and honefty) I fay fo ignorantly, for is it not Ignorance in 
the higheit degree for him to fay to the people, ‘ Here I offer you. 
Chrift, here take him, take him now, take him to-night, or elfe. 
you may be damned before the morning ?”— 

Of Mr. Wefley, Philagathus thinks very honourably, as a gentle-_ 
man and a fcholar: ‘ That he is a man of furprizing parts, a great 
utorian, and is as enterprizing as he is great; his natural temper 
1s warm, and his genius taking a turn for religion, he has been 
like the Phari/ees of old, very zealous, being in labours more abun- 
dant ; compafiing, like them,. both, /ea-and dand. to, make ipnd/elytes, 
amd much good I believe he has done by way of order and economy. 
among the people; that he has civilized many ‘hundreds, if. not 
thoufands in the: kingdom, and -broeght them into-a-very orderly 
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and regularly way of living, in which refpeét they are become better 
fabjetts,. better mafters, better neighbours, and better fervants :~jp 
thisirefpect 1 believe Mr. Wefley has done a great deal of good,— 
but as to Mr. Wefley being a Chriftian, I dare not, Theophilus, at. 
tempt to deceive him or you in thinking fo. 

“ Theoph. O Sir! What, Mr. Wefley not a Chriftian? What, a 
man of fuch labour and fuch univerfal love not a Chriftian? 0! 
Sir. . 

* Phila. Dear Theophilus, let not your zeal, like the zeal of : 
many, carry you to an extreme; for do you not know, that that : 
charity that is not grounded upon truth is not charity, but a delu. | 
fion, and therefore miftake me not; here I do not fay but that there 
are many well meaning weak preachers under Mr. Welfley’s care, 
and many weak, dark and ignorant Chriftians among his focieties,— | 
but as to Mr. Wefley,. by all the fermons he has preached, and by | 
all the writings he has wrote, if we compare one part with the other | 
faithfully, I fee no fcripture ground to believe that he is a real ) 
Chriftian, or a true lover of Chrift, and falvation alone in his , 
name.—l don’t fay that Mr. Wefley may not be faved,—God only 
knows what turn of heart his grace may give him; but this I fay, 
nay I will affirm and maintain it from the word of God (and let him 
deny it if he dares) that if the Scriptures be true, it is impoffible 
for him to be faved in the ftate he is in, or upon all he has done, 
or upon the faith he has confeffed to the world. 

_ © Lbeoph. O Sir! what! a man that has done fo much good, and f 
fo many great things in Curist’s name, not faved? 

‘ Phila. Dear ‘Theophilus, his doing many great things in 
Curist’s name, is no real evidence at all of his being in a {faved 
ftate; Lord! Lord! have we not prophefied in thy name, and in th 
mame done many wondrous works, and yet not ina fafe flate? Were 
not the Pharifees of old as religious as Mr. Wefley? Were they not 
for faftings and praying as weil as him? Were they not as hone 
men as Mr. Wefley? Did they not pay tithe of all they poffef | 
ed? Were they not as zealous as Mr. Wefleys for did they not 
like him, compafs fea and land to make profelytes ? And what dos 
Paul fay of them with all their zeal, but as ftrangers to God, ant— + 
unacquainted with the true way of falvation? Rom; x. 3. J dant 
them record that they have xeal for God, but not according to knowledgh 
going about to cfablifh a righteoufne/s of their own. Having not fab 
mitted themfelves to the righteoufnefs of God, and therefore whit 
was all their phari/aical religion but a pious way to bell? And whit 
is Mr. Wefley’s more than theirs of whom Chrift fays, J know yo 
(notwithitanding all their zeal) shat ye have wot the love of Gil 
im you.” ! 

The Author employs many pages in fupport of what he has thusf 
roundly intimated againft Mr. W. but we have had enough of thi 
fabje&t, ‘and we doubt not but our Readers are fatisfied too. 

- ‘This Junius the younger is fo far from refembling Junius th 
elder, in-his manner of writing, that he feldom is able to expres 
himfelf in common grammatical Englith; but héfays a number @ 
fhrewd cpa. and femetimes-he is really diverting, -efpecially whe 
he feems robe moft ferious, and ‘aims at being pathetic. } 
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Art. 18. 4 Fourney into Siberia, made by Order. of the King of 

' France: By the Abbé Chappe D’Auteroche, of the Royal Aca- 

demy of Sciences at Paris, &c. Containing an Account of the 

Manners and Cuftoms of the Ruffians, &c.  [Illuftrated with 

Cuts. Tranflated from the French. 4to. 11, 18. Jefferys. 
0. 

Our readers will find a very full account and character given of 
the original of this work, on confulting the goth and 41ft vo~ 
Jumes of our Review *, Little more therefore remains to be faid 
concerning the prefent publication, than to give a fhort view of the 
defign and execution of the anonymous tranflator. The original: 
work was publifhed in two large volumes in folio; the firft of which 
was divided into two parts. The fecond volume, which related folely 
to the hiftory of Kamtfchatka, was formerly tranflated into our lan- 
guage by Dr. Grieve +. The prefent article is a tranflation of the 
firft of ‘thefe volumes, with fome alterations in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the work, and fome omiffions. The tranflator, 
in particular, has very judicioufly omitted the numerous procefies 
and calculations of the Author, relative to his laborious enterprize 
of taking an exact level of the furface of the earth, throughout the 
courfe of his extenfive rout; of the drynefs of which we were very 
fenfible during our perufal of the original: but he has given the 
conclufions deduced from them. He has left out likewife, perhaps 
with equal propriety, the particular aftronomical obfervations con- 
tained in the original work: but we do not fo cordially approve of 
his omiflion of the Abbe’s e/e4rological obfervations; as they relate 
io amatter pretty generally intereiting, and would not much have 
increafed the bulk of the volume. There are likewife a few other 
omiflions of lefs importance. 

With regard to the tranflation, it appears to us, as far as we are 
enabled to yudge from the fole perufal of it, (the original being now out 
of our hands) to be tolerably juft to the fenfe of the Author. It is in 
general, however, too fervile, and the phrafeology, confequently, in 


many places, inelegant, at leaft, if not aukward. Neverthelefs, this 
‘publication may be confidered, upon the whole, as an ufeful and cheap 


abridgment of an expenfive work. We fhould add, that of the nu- 
merous maps and plates which enhance the price of the original, 
eight of the latter are here given, reprefenting the figures and habits 
of the Ruffians, Tartars, Wotiacs, and Samoyedes, accompanied with 
a general map of the Ruffian empire. B- 
Art. 19. The Academy Keeper; or, Variety of ufeful Diretions 
concerning the Management of an Academy, the Terms, Diet, 
Lodging, Recreation, Difcipline, and Inftruction of Young Gen- 
tlemen. With the proper Methods of addrefling Parents and 
' Guardians, of all Ranks and Conditions. . Alfo, neceflary Rules 
for the proper Choice and Treatment of Academy Wives, Ushers, 
and other menial Servants: with the Reafons of making them 


“public. 8vo. 18. Peat. 1770. 





"* See Appendix to vol. xl.,page 585; and vol. xli. December 
1769, page 431. : : 
t See vol. xxx. page 282. . 
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This is an humorous fatire on the little arts, the low policy, ang 
various inftances of mifmanagement, praétifed in the lower ord 
not of academies but of boarding-/chools. It may rank next to, though 
not quite on an equal footing with, Swift’s admirable Directions 
to fervants. 


Art. 20: The Tutor’s Guide: Being a complete Syftem of Arith. 


- metic, with various Branches in the Mathematics. By Charles 
Vyfe, Teacher of the Mathematics, and Mafter of the Academy 
in Portland-Street. 1zmo. 3s. Robinfon and Roberts. 1770, 

Arithmetic, and the inferior branches of the mathematics, which 

are the proper fubjeéts of a {chool-book, have of late years been fo 

thoroughly ftudied, and are in general fo well underftood, that we 
can expect little novelty and variety in publications of this kind :— 
it is a plain and beaten tract, in which none can err, who have any 
fhare of genius and application.—This however is no reafon, why 
thofe who have the care of youth, and to whom reputation is an 
advantage, fhould not recommend to the approbation of the public 
that plan of education, which they have adopted and purfued.— 
The beft method of conveying inftrudtion is derived from expe- 
rience ; and though the Author of the Zusor’s Guide does not pretend 
to boaft of new difcoveries, it muft be allowed, that he has feleéted 

a great variety of neceffary and ufeful rules for obtaining a thorough 

knowledge in thofe {ciences, which depend upon arithmetic : and 


his book will be found particularly ufeful in this refpeét, that it. 


contains a very confiderable number of queftions to exemplify the 
rules he has laid down, and to exercife the attention of the learner.— 
Many of them, it may be thought, furpafs the capacity of youn 

fcholars ; but this circumftance is no juft objeGion againft the boo 

itfelf: it rather recommends the work to an after-review, when the 
underftanding is enlarged and ripened.—The plan and execution of 
Mr. Vyfe’s performance do honour to his judgment and application, 


and entitle it to the general notice of thofe who are entrufted with | 


the education of youth. : ; 
The Author will, we hope, teach *, and not dara his {cholars, that 


a fraétion 1s not always lefs than an unit +. R-f 


Art. 21. Selim’s Letters, expofing the Mal-praGtices of the 
Office of Ordnance ; with the Particulars of the Enquiry of the 
Boarp of Ordnance, and their Determination on the Charge ex. 
hibited againft Thomas Hartwell. With a Preface and Concla- 
fion, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed.. Miller, 1771. 

Thefe letters were firft publifhed in the London Evening Poft, 
They contain an heavy accufation againf{t the Gentlemen of the Ord- 
nance, particularly Sir Charles Frederic and Mr. Hartwell; whom 
the Author charges with great embezzlement of his Majefty’s flores. 
Selim has fhewn a warm zeal in the profecution of this ill looking 
affair ; and if it proceeds merely from an honeft regard for the pub- 
lic, it is certainly very laudable. But. we muft obferve, that the 
extreme virulence of his language, and the monstrous, torrent of per- 


fonal abufe which he has poured upon the above-named Gentlemen, . 


will be apt to raife a fufpicion in the mind of a candid Reader, with 





* Page z, of preface, + Page 2,.compared with page 168. 
wT refpect 
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r Author’s motives, and the principles on which he has 
po eed j per indeed, he fomewhere lets fall an exprefiion, in- 
timating that his father had, on fome occafion, been betrayed by Sir 
Charles. If, therefore, it fhould have appeared to the Board before 


. which Selim had, very lately, brought the caufe to an hearing, with 


Mr. Hartley *, that there was any degree of perfonal or 
pare hau in the date, it is not much to be wondered at if they 
did regard this profecution as in fome meafure malicious ; and ac- 
cordingly difmiffed the culprit with only a moderate reprebenfion. 
Be this, however, as it may, Selim, affures the public that he will 
not fuffer matters to reft here; but that he is determined to carry his 
complaint into the houfe of Commons: to which, we muft f{uppofe, 
the Benlemen accufed can, if they know themfelves to be innocent, 
have no objection. Their charaters are publicly impeached ; and 
they will no doubt, be glad to have them publicly cleared. If, how- 
ever, they are found guilty, it will probably fet on foot an enquiry, 
‘the confequences of which may be highly advantageous to the nation, 
which, we are afraid (from many anecdotes that we have heard) 
hath long, too long, been thamefully plundered by her fervants, in 
mot, if not all, the public offices,—to the amount, it is to be 
feared, of Many thoufand pounds a-year! Aind fhould.thefe abufes 
be, in any confiderable meafure, remedied, in confequence of Selim’s 
activity, fpirit, and perfeverance, his country. will certainly be 
much obliged to him, whatever may have been his principal motive 
for purfuing’ the inquiry, or however indifcreetly and intemperately 
he may have conduéted himfelf in the courfe of it. 

Art. 22. Proceedings of a General Court-Martial, held at Pen- 
facola in Weft Florida, March 16,—— April 20, 1768. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Johnfton. 1770. 

The accufations brought againft Major Farmer, though fome of 
them of the moft atrocious nature, do not feem to have had any real 
foundation, and.are fupported by no evidence. His profecutors ap- 
pear to have aéted againit him from perfonal refentment, and formed 
the wicked, defign of depriving him of his reputation, his fortune, 
and his life. In this they were defeated by the court-martial before 
which he was tried, and by his Majefty’s juftice in confirming the 
fentence of that court. But though he has recovered his honour and 
his liberty, we are forry to obferve, that his accufers have been the 
inftruments of depriving him of his rank, and his military cha- 


ratter, At; 


Art. 23. A Treatife on the Hair, fhewing its Generation, 
Means of its Prefervation, Caufes of its Decay, how to recover it 
when loft, what occafions its different Colours : with the probable 
Means to alter it from one Colour to another; its mott proper 
Management in different Climates, and in all the Stages and 
Circumftances of life, Alfo a Defcription of the moft fathion- 
able methods of drefling Ladies and Gentlemen’s Hair both na- 
tural and artificial. Addreffed to the Ladies of Great Britain. By 





° The Author fpeaks of Mr. Hartley as the friend of Sir Charles ; 
and pofitively conneéts thefe Gentlemen together as companions in 


guilt. 
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David Ritchie, Hairdreffer, Perfumer, &c. 8vo. 28, 6d Sold 
I's 


_at the Aathor’s Shop in Rupert-ftreet, and by Wilkie in Se. Pay 
Church-yard. 1770. 
This hair-doctor, i 

faculty, has written a treatife to recommend his own nofirums, 

Art. 24. The Youth's Geographical Grammar ; containing geo. 
graphical Definitions, Problems on the ‘Terreftrial Siete the 
Situations, Dimenfions, - Boundaries, Divifions, Capes, Rivers, 
Harbours, Mountains, Ilands, Climates, Produétionsyand Many. 
faStures, of all the Countries in the known World; with an Ae. 
count of the Religion profefied, and Form of Government eff. 
blifhed in each of them, -‘I'o which is added, I. An alphabetical 
Index of Kingdoms, States, and the moft confiderable IMands, 
mentioning the Situation, Religion, Government and chief Town 
of each. Il. An alphabetical Index of. Citiesy’Towns, &c. .with 
an Account of the Provinces, Kingdoms, ‘and> Quarters. of the 
World in which they are. By Stephen.Addington. Small 8yo, 
4.s. bound. Buckland.- 1770. “ ! 
A judicious compendium, drawn wp by the Author for the ip. 

firuétion of his own pupils, and may be ufeful in fchools, 

Art. 25. A Letter to the Members of the Provident and othr 
Societies, eftablifhed with a View to fecure a Provifion in Old 
Age,—on the Impropriety and In/ufficiency of their prefent Plans. 
8vo. 1s. Brotherton, &c. ee 
The obfervations contained in this letter, appear, to deferve.the 

moft ferious attention of the feveral focieties alluded, to in the title, 

The Author not only fhews the defects of the feveral. plans on which 

.thefe focieties are formed, but endeavours to point out proper reme- 


dies, by calculations and tables: from the accuracy Of which. the 


merit of his lester will, chiefly, be determined. 

Art. 26. Analects in Verfe and Profe, chiefly dramatical, fatiri 
and paftoral*, 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. feweds Shatwell. 

‘* The harmlefs efforts of a harmlefs mufe !” 1; 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art..27. Sermons on Regeneration : Wherein the Nature, Nectffi,} 


o 
J 
and Evidences of it are confidered, and praGically improved. ¥y 

Jofeph Barber. 1zmo, 2s. bound. Buckland. 1770. 

'Thefe difcourfes are written in the ftrain of what is now conf 
dered as old divinity, and to thofe who are partial to that fchem 
they will no doubt be acceptable. Truth is, and muft be, ‘always 
the fame; but there are fubjeéts on which it is difficult to determin 
where it lics, though fome perfons are very pofitive that they har 
difcovered it. ‘There is great difference in men’s reafonings aml 
apprehenfions ; and the modes of thinking as well as of exprefiios, 
‘wpon all topics, vary in a courfe of years, while at the fame tim 
wife and good men do not, when they come to be rightly underftood, 
fo greatly diffent from each other, upon important points, as is ofiel 
imagined. But in regard to fubjects which admit of debate, ast 


a, 
’ 





* There is no mention of the Author’s name in the title, but# 
find the dedication fubfcribed George Savile Carey. 
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she meaning of words and phrafes, and points of doctrine, on which 
the mot confiderable perfons have had different ideas, it becomes 
every one to deliver his thoughts with fome diffidence and caution, 
however fupported by any eftablifhed fyiem, or generally received 
ion. 

a relation to the fermons before us, fo far as they are any way 
calculated to ferve the caufe of truth, or folid piety and virtue; we 
can with them faccefs: but fhould they in any. meafure tend to 

romote enthufiafm and felf-conceit, ftrife and uncharitablenefs, we 
muft take the oppofite fide. Some parts of them are ferious and 
practical, others fpeculative and difputable, and therefore not greatly 
tending to edification. Poflibly if the Author was carefully to en- 
quire into the true and original meaning of fome words, phrafes, or 
texts, or to confider them in their connection, he might fee reafon 
fometimes to alter his fentiments upon them, or acknowledge at 
leaft the fenfe to be doubtful. 1. 
Art. 28. 4 Treatife on the Faith and Hope of the Gofpel. In twa 

) Parts. 1zmo. 2s. Nicoll. 1770. nos 

_: This treatife is of the fame ftamp with the book juft mentioned. 
We have been at fome lofs to determine whether the Writer is an 
Hutchinfonian, or Sandemanian, Methodift, or Moravian.. But we 
think (as we do of the former) that he has really a good end in view. 
He complains that the faith and hope of the Gofpel have been con- 
founded together by many writers, as if they were but one thing— 
that fome have reprefented faith as if it were a perfon with eyes 
and hands—that others have reprefented the faith of the Gofpel as 
confifting of feveral different aéts of faith—which has ‘occafioned 
_great difputes and confufion ; all owing, as he apprehends, to not 
underftanding the meaning of the word faith in its different accept- 
ations in the Scriptures. Our Author is defirous of removing this 
confufion, and fetting the truth before us with perfpicuity : but not- 
withftanding his good intentions, and though he often repeats the 
fame thing, that he may, we fuppofe, the better driwe it into us, 
yet he writes fo much about it, and about it, that the Reader may 


{ometimes be long in difcovering his meaning, and when he does ob- 
tam it, be doubtful, after al], whether it is the truth. 


‘ Faith, we are told, is a perfuafion or affent of the mind, arifing 
from teftimony or evidence. What we belicve is the perfuafion of 


our mind; and that which perfuades or convinces our minds, is 


evidence of fome kind. ‘To believe a thing means to affent and 
give credit to it as true.—The faith, belief or believing of the 


-Gofpel is a perfuafion of mind that the Gofpel is true; yea the very 


troth of God. It is the believing of God’s faithful teftimony con- 
cerning his fon Jefus Chrift, and upon God’s authority, and at God’s 
command believing in Jefus Chrift and his righteoufnefs. The af- 
furance of faith is a firm, full, affured perfuafion and convittion of 
mind of the truth of the Gofpel.—It is being fully fatisfied in the 
mind of the truth of the Gofpel. To believe the Gofpel is to be 
perfuaded or convinced that the Gofpel is true.’ . 

Who can ever forget or be doubttul concerning the meaning of a 
word, thus peremptorily and powerfully inculcated upon us? But 
alter all his plain account of faith, which is greatly enlarged upon, 
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when we come to be told how it is to be attained, we. find that a 
Gnftruftions, and no endeavours of men can poffibly effe& it: * One 
man may teach another Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, arts and {cience, 
‘trade or bufinefs. one man may teach another to make a profeffiog 
of faith, as children are taught to fay a catechifm: but no manip 
‘all’ the world can teach another to know the Lord, the juft God, 
and the Saviour.’» This faith, according to the Writer, is produced 
inftantaneoufly, ‘ it comes not with obfervation, but in a way, and 
‘manner, and at a time, unexpected, according to the purpofe of the 
moft High.’ ‘If this faith is thus effential, and if it be thus prede. 
termined concerning all perfons whether they fhall have it or net, 
one confequence feeins to arife, viz. that as there 1s no neceflity for 
our taking any care or thought about it, neither was there any occa. 
fion for this honeft man’s taking fo much pains to inform us of its 
‘nature, and declare its importance. In the courfe of his enquiries 
we meet with a few criticifms, or different verfions of the original 
‘Greek text, concerning one or two of which tranflations, though 
pretty pofitively affumed, it may be juftly queftioned whether_ they 
they are at all valid. P 
Art. 29. 4 compendious View of the Grounds-of the Teutonic Phih. 
Sophy : ‘With Confiderations by Way of Enquiry into the Subje@ 
Matter and Scope of the Writings of Jacob Behmen; commonly 
called the Teutonic Philofopher. Alfo feveral Extraéts from his 
Writings; and fome Words ufed by him explained. By a Gen. 
tleman retired from Bufinefs. 1zmo. 4s. bound. Bathurft, &, 
1770. 
The Editor of this work pleads fo ftrongly, in his preface, in be- } 
“half of ‘moderation and candour: he fays fo much, and fome thing: 
‘fo fenfibly, concerning the imperfection of human knowledge, the 
miftakes ‘to which all are liable, and the poffibility that others, whom § 
“we cenfure, may haye made advancements and improvements be 
yond ourfelves ; that (though even here we obferved an enthufiattic 
‘tincture) we were yet inclined to hope that we fhould find fomething 
more intelligible and rational than is generally to ‘be expeéted from 
‘the works of” Jacob Behmen : but, alas! when we.came to look far- f 
ther into the book, all was myfticifm and rhapfody: and-we might 
add folly, though we feel fome kind of reluétance in ‘being fevere 
upon a man who fo greatly intercedes for candour, as the Publisher 
‘of ‘this work does in the preface we have mentioned. But if this 
‘book does contain good fenfe, reafon, religion, or truth, we mutt 
acknowledge it is far beyond our ability to difcever it; for who can 
comprehend fuch fentiments or expreffions as thefe: when fpeaking 
of what is called eternal gature, it is faid, ‘ God brings forth the air, 
which blows up the love-fire effence, and together with it conftitutes 
the /ixth form of eternal nature. The fire effence being placed be- 
tween two dangerous enemies, the darknefs on the one hand, and 
the water on the other :—therefore that the fire of his eternal furnace 
might never be in danger of being extinguifhed, the great Creator 
of all things brought forth'the air effence to blow up the fire, that 
‘it might not go out —The air fpirit does not only moderate’ the 
wrath fire, but it alfo blows up thedove-fire effence. This love-fire 
‘has its root in the meek water, from whence it fprings, as the fierce 
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fre from the harfh aftringent darknefs,——As foon as this child of love 
is born, the whole birth of eternal nature ftands in great triumph of 
divine joy, all its powers and effences become fubftantial, and they fee, 
hear, {mell, tafte, and feel one another in the moft ravifhing joyful- 
nefs beyond words, and this pen’s expreflion.—When this love-fire 
tinéture enters into the dark fire forms, and comes to penetrate the 
burning fulphur, poifonous mercury, and fal-nitre of the fire {pirit, 
and to change them into its own nature, there arifes fuch triumphing 
joy, charming pleafure, ravifhing extafy and exultation, as none can 
imagine but thofe that have felt them; and tinétures them with fuch 
variety of beautiful {parkling colours, as furpafies all the precious 
ftones and gems of this vifible creation.’ 

How wonderful! how edifying! Is this fenfe? Is this piety ? If it 
is either, we muft own we know nothing of the matter, . We fhould 
rather think that fome parts of thefe writings were a kind of blaf- 
phemy, than any way honourable to the Supreme Being, or beneficial 
to mankind. e 
ArT. 30. 4 fhort Treatife on the Lord’s Supper. Wherein the 

chief Meanings which Men put on its Inftitution are examined; the 

Ends of it are confidered; the Benefits conveyed to us by it are 
.'\demonftrated ; the Obligation of coming to it is proved and en- 
_ forced; the feveral Pleas which are offered by Men in Excufe for 

not coming to it are anfwered ; the Preparation to be made for it 

is recommended; and the Behaviour which is proper at and after 

our receiving of it is pointed out. By Thomas Pollen, A. M. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Rivington. 1770. 

After fo diffufe an account of this treatife in the title-page, it will 
not be requifite to {pend much time in fetting forth its contents. 
How faithfully and fully the Author has executed his propofals, is a 
queftion which will doubtlefs be differently decided by different 
readers. It is hardly poflible that a perfon who has a common hare 
of fenfe and knowledge fhould write upon fubjeéts of this kind with- 
out faying fome pertinent and ufeful things. We acknowledge that 
there are fome, that there are feveral very good and proper obferva- 
tions in the little book before us; yet we cannot declare ourfelves 
perfectly fatisfied in it, not merely becaufe the Writer’s views of the 
{ubje& do not entirely correfpond with our own (fince we may 
miltake as well as he) but we apprehend he has not thoroughly can- 
vaffed, and is not truly mafter of the topic, which he has mundere 


taken to treat upon. The firft chapter encounters the abfurd doc- 


trine of tranfubftantiation, and plainly overthrows it by fome fuch 
arguments as have long been made ufe of in this difpute. The fe- 
cond confiders and confutes a notion that has prevailed among many 
Chriftians, ‘ that the body and blood of Chrift are carnally prefent 
with the bread and wine, and take up the very fame room as they do, 
but are not feen as they are.’ Though Proteftants do rejeé& and ri- 
dicule the Popith doctrine of tranfubitantiation, there is yet reafon to 
think that among the common’ people, and among others who have 
greater advantages in our church and land, there are fome fuperiti- 
tious and falfe opinions very prevalent concerning this ordinance. 
Nor are thefe opinions likely to be removed unlefs great care is taken 
by the clergy, in a plain and rational way, to inftruct their hearers 

Rev. Jan. 1771. G in 
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in the nature of it, as it may be deduced from Scripture ; or unlefs 
fome alterations were made in the method of adminiftering it, which 
has certainly a tendency to excite and encourage fome miftaken ap- 
prehenfions concerning it. The prefent work, however ufeful fome 
parts of it may be, inclines to. the fame purpofe, fince the Lord’s 
Supper is here fpoken of as a myftery, and what our Lord fays of 
eating bis flefo, drinking his blood, and having eternal life, and being 
vaifed up at the laff day, applied to it in fueh terms as thefe: ‘ Com- 
mon meat and common drink can preferve us alive for a while, but. 
cannot raife us up when dead, whereas thefe words feem to intimate 
that our Lord’s flefh and blood both can and will.—How the body 
and blood of our Lord eaten and drunk by us, become a principle 
within us of eternal life, we are given to underftand, as much as we 
are able to underftand it, by the fymbols of bread and wine. For as 
bread and wine can lengthen out our life in this world, as far as it 
is capable of being lengthened out, fo can the body and blood of our 
Lord lengthen out our life in the next world.’ But without other 
refleftions, we fhall only juft obferve, as a farther inftance of this 
writer’s inattention and miftake, that he has applied the parable of 
the marriage feaft, without any hefitation, as inviting and compell; 
ing perfons to celebrate this ordinance. i. 
Art. 31. Conflant Readine/s for Chrift’s final Appearance, urged 

Srom the Uncertainty of the Time of it. The Subftance of Two Ser- 

mons preached at Morley, near Leeds, Yorkfhire: on the Lord’s 

Day, April 17th 1768. By William Whitaker. 1t2mo, 6d. 

Buckland. 1770. . 

A plain, but ferious and fenfible exhortation to prepare for death 
and futurity: it comes recommended to the public notice by the 
particular circumftances of the young minifler, its Author, which 
gave rife to the publication. The evening after he had preached 
upon this fubjeét, we are informed, ‘a blood-veffel broke in his 
lungs, and finifhed his capacity for ufefulnefs, as a preacher, in an 
inftant :” a circumftance which he hoped might procure fome pecu- 
liar attention to what is. here delivered, efpecially from thofe who 
had a perfonal value for the writer. ‘Therefore, during his lingering 
illnefs, he fent it to a friend, requefting that it might be publifhed 
after his deceafe, which happened on the 7th of June laft. He pre 
fixed to it, with much dificulty, a farther addrefs to the Reader, 
being defirous, it is faid, ‘ to bear his dying teftimony againft that 
delufion to which many truft, the hopes of a death-bed repentance, 
grounded on the prefumption of a lingering death.’ Thefe pious 
and benevolent intentions of the Author, together with his affecting 
fituation will befpeak fome regard to him and his performance, and 
was-there any reafon for it, muft effectually prevent all cenfure. We 
with his good defigns may be in any meafure anfwered, and fhall only 
add in the words of the publifher: ‘ If the critical Reader fhall yet 
difcern the want of perfect exaétnefs, it is hoped he will candidly 
attend to the circumftances of the cafe.’ ° 
Art. 32. 4 fhort Account of Theological LeGures, now read- 
ing at Cambridge. To which is added, a new Harmony of the 
Gofpels. By the Reverend ‘John Jebb, M. A. Jate Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College. 4to. 28. 6d. White, &c. 1770. 
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From the account which is here given, Mr. Jebb appears as a friend 
to learning, to religion, and the right of private judgment ;. but he 
laments that his endeavours to call the attention of youth to the 
ftudy of the Scriptures have in fome inftances been treated in a man- 
ner far different from what might be expected from men, born to the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. ‘ That confidence, how, 
eyer, he obferves, with which the uprightnefs of his intention, and 
the approbation of many worthy and learned perfons had infpired 
him, enabled him for a time to perfevere, regardle{s of the clamours 
of his adverfaries. _But when he was informed, that a charge of the 
moft invidious nature was folemnly urged, in a manner which was 
likely to do him great differvice; he was no longer able to refrain 
from attempting a vindication of himfelf from thofe calumnies, with 
which the untempered zeal of fome otherwife well-difpofed brethren 
had afperfed his character.’ 

The firft method he ufed was, we are told, to tranfmit an apology 
for himfelf, to fome perfons of eminence in the church; and ‘ had 
the intolerant {pirit of his enemies, it is faid, been fatiated with this 
exertion of their power, he would have contented himfelf with op- 
pofing the efforts of private flander, by the force of private repre- 
fentation and remonftrance. But fince fome perfons of aveight and 
authority in the univerfity have thought proper openly to exert their 
influence, in order to obftruct the progrefs of that {cheme of lectures 
which they once approved ; fince fome other Gentlemen more art- 
ful, and therefore lefs honourable in their deportment, have given 
authentic evidences of being equally induftrious in the profecution 
of fuch ftifling meafures ; his only refource is the power of appealing 
to the free, impartial voice of an unprejudiced public. He there- 
fore now fubmits his vindication and plan, together with the annexed 
harmony, to their candour and indulgence.’ 

The method which this Author propofes for the ftudy of the 
Scriptures; and the plan of his lectures, appear to be rational, ju- 
dicious, and well adapted to advance an accurate and critical know- 
ledge of the facred writings, and alfo to imprefs the mind with 2 
fenfe of their excellence and value. He difcovers no bigotted 
attachment to any particular fcheme or party, but feems willing to 
avail himfelf of real affiftance in his enquiries from any quarter. 
From the relation he gives, it certainly appears, as he fays, that he 
has not made it his aim to fhew the confonancy of the articles of the 
Church of Exgland with the words and fenfe of Scripture: ‘ But I 
truft, he adds, it will be apparent, that I have endeavoured to do 
more ;—to explain—eftablifh—and recommend to the love and 
efteem of youth, that complete, that glorious fyitem of faith and mo- 
rals, which is the only proper foundation of every Church in Chrif- 
tendom.—I have honeftly communicated to all who have honoured 
me with their attendance, the fame means of information which J 
have found to be of fervice in my own cafe.—I recommend the fame 
procefs in the Aéts and the Epiitles as | have purfued in the Gofpels. 
And, as affiftances, advife the perufal of thofe Authors, who have fo 
happily completed the fcheme of Mr. Locke.’ 

He proceeds to propofe fome hints to the confideration of ftudents 
ef the Gofpel, explaining the defign of his harmony, and pointing 
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out a compendious method of acquiring a comprehenfive knowledge 
‘of all thofe doftrines and injunétions, which Jefus recommended to 
the attention and obfervance of his difciples.’ 

After exprefling his perfuafion, that the mode of ftudy here pro- 
pofed, will, upon experience, be found to be far lefs irkfome, than 
the pains of toiling through a fea of commentators, expofitors, fa- 
thers, fchoolmen, councils, &c. he farther obferves, ‘ The fruits of 
fuch induftry will be, as far as relates to all neceflary points, a tho- 
rough acquaintance with, and a perfec knowledge of our Bible: a 
book which contains.whatever is profitable for doétrine, for inftruc- 
tion, and reproof; and which amongft its other epithets and titles 
defcriptive of its worth, may juftly be ftiled in the words of the im- 


mortal Chillingworth, THE RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS.’ yj, 


Art. 33. Sermons on the moft ufeful and important Subjec?s, adapted 
to the Family and Clofet. By the Rev.’ Sam. Davies, A. M. late 
Prefident of the College at trinceton, New Jerfey. 8vo. 2 vols, 
$s. fewed. Buckland, &c. 1771. 

As fome notice hath already been taken of the pul»it difcourfes of 
this writer, formerly printed, we fhall not intrude much upon our 
Reader’s time, by dwelling on the prefent publication.~A former 
colle&tion appeared, (in three volumes, under the fame title * with 
thefe) fince the Author’s death, for the benefit of his widow and 


' ‘children. The volumes now before us are publifhed, with the fame 


view in regard to the orphans,—the widow, we underftand, being de- 
ceafed. 
' From the particulars which the Editor hath here colle&ed, in re- 
fpect to the Author, the latter muft be regarded as a confiderable 
and'a worthy man. His difcourfes are plain, but ftriking and ani- 
mated; Calviniftical, as to principles, but ferious and praétical : 
and, if not perfeétly accurate and polifhed, yet likely to be ufeful 
‘to thofe who hold the fame opinions, or who can make allowance 
for them, although their own fentiments fhould, in {ome refpeéts, be 
different.—We are, neverthelefs, obliged to obferve, that there are 
‘fome ‘fpeculative points, in thefe compofitions, to which we mutt 
‘object, as being not merely ufelefs, but even uncomfortable,—if not 
‘hurtful to mankind. . 
Arti 34. The Moral Syftem of Mofes. By Samuel Pye, M.D. 
“Member of the College of Phyficians, London, Author of the 

Mofaic Theory } of the Solar or Planetary Syftem. 4to. 5s. 3d. 

fewed. Dodfley, &c. 1770. 

This work, which is called the Moral Syftem of Mofes, is little 
‘more than a paraphrafe on the Mofaic hiftory of the creation and 
fall of man. It is divided into chapters, the contents of which are 


“yg. Of the moral attributes of God. 2. Of the moral fyftem of 


~Mofes. 3, Of the tree of life, and the tree of knowledge ‘of good 
“and evil, 4. Of the inititution of the moral government of God in 
‘Eden. 5. Of the old ferpent. 6. Of the formation of woman. 
+. Of the fall. 8. The temptation. o. Of the fall of Adam. 
“10. Of the origin of fhame, 11. The examination of the offenders. 
* See Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 485. 
} See Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 239, 
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12. The fentence paft on the different parties concerned in the fall, 
On the ferpent. 13. The fentence on the woman. 14. The 
fentence on the man. 15. An appendix to chapter ili. of the tree 
life. 16. Of the origin of facrihces. 17. The hifory of Cain and 
Abel. 18. A digrefion on the mark fet upon Cain. Of the mark 
fet upon Cain. In thefe difguifitions the Doctor has Jaid himfelf 
extremely open both to controverfy and to ridicule, but we are by 
no means difpofed to employ either, on fuch a fubject. The former, 
we fuppofe, would afford very little entertainment to our Readers, 
The latter might produce too much. Lu. 
Art. 35. Ztvo Sermons on the Mortality of Mankind. By George 

Marriot, Lecturer of St. Luke, Middlefex, late Chaplain of the 

Britith Factory at Gottenburg. 8vo. 1s. Flexney. 

There are many ftriking, and fome very pathetic, obfervations in 
thefe difcourfes ; which we, therefore, with pleafure, recommend to 
the public. 





PoLITICAL 
Art 36. Thoughts on capital Punifbments: In a Series of Letters. 
8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 1770. 

Thefe letters have already been publifhed in the London Maga- 
zine; but an advertifement now informs us, that, ‘ intimations 
having been given of a defign to attempt an amendment of the penal 
laws, the Writer concluded it would not be improper to collect and 
place them in one view, for the eafier perufal of thofe who are dif- 
pofed to exercife their thoughts upon this important fubject. ‘The 
letters, it is farther faid, confift chiefly of extracts from a variety of 
refpectable Authors, the coincidence of whofe fentiments with the 
Writer’s, gave him great pleafure.’ j 

The fubje&t muft be allowed to be of confiderable moment, both 
as refpecting fociety in general and individuals: wife and good men 
have long expreffed their wifhes that fome attempt might be made 
for an alteration and amendment of the prefent fyftem of penal laws, 
and modes of punifhment: it peculiarly requires the attention of 
thofe who are appointed to direct and enact our laws: but whether 
any endeavours will be ufed as to this matter in particular, or in 
refpect to fome others which materially affeét the property and wel-. 
fare of the fubje¢t, or whether they fhall all be left to take their 
courfe, ’till by fome violent efforts they amend or deftroy themfelves, 
is a point which it is not our bufinefs to canvafs, nor can any one de- 
termine it. 

Our Author expreffes his hope that he fhall not be confidered as 
an apologift for criminals, and an encourager of them, when he 
declares his wifh, that none of them befides murderers, were by our 
laws condemned to die. He propofes the following queftion, which 
is obvious to all who think upon the fubje&t ; ‘ Doth not experience 
demonftrate that the law threatening death, frequently put into ex- 
cution, is not effectual to keep men from a violation of it? I well} 
remember, fays he, that very foon after the legiflature had made 
fheep-ftealing a capital offence, I heard the Judge on the bench in- 
form the grand jury, that, to his great furprize, he found in the 
calendar an uncommon number of that fort of criminals, J weuld 
G 3 theree 
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fore humbly afk, whether, inftead of difpatching malefators as ufual, 
the end of punifhment might not be better anfwered by making 
thiem /iving, fanding, viftble examples, as the wifdom of the legif-. 
lature fhall judge proper? Not —— them out of fight by fending 
them abroad, or fidin them in gaols or Bridewells at home; but 
expofing them to public view, confining them to hard labour, in 
mending the roads, clearing wood, heath, or furze-lands for till- 
age, akin navigable canals, &c. &c. all under fuch infpection 
and management, as on due confideration fhall be judged requifite 
and neceflary. And whereas the difficulty of keeping them to their 
work, and preventing their doing further mifchief may be objected :— 
fuppofe a finger were cut off, not only as a part of their punifhment, 
but a mark to facilitate their difcovery in cafe of defertion.—Sup- 
pofe too they were informed, that they are on their good behaviour ; 
—that if they conduct themfelves as they ought—are quiet, obedient, 
diligent ;—they may expect favour, and in time their liberty may 
be granted them. And may not the hope of this have a happy 
influence, and’ make fome good impreffion upon them? or their 
prefent difagreeable fituation difpofe them to bethink themfelves, 
and make penitent refleétions on their paft conduct?” 

One part of the pamphlet {peaks of a certain writer who tells us, 
* that he was much affected with the execution of a youth of fifteen 
years of age, for robbery, which, he fays, is an age that our laws do 
not confider as of maturity in acting in other affairs for ourfelves ; he 
thinks fuch an offender might have reformed in the plantations fo ag 
to have become a ufeful member of fociety, and therefore withes, 
that at fuch an age, they were confidered accordingly,— and indeed 
the Church of England feems in general not to think perfons arrived 
0 years of difcretion ’till they are of the age of fixteen years.’ 

There muft doubtlefs have been fome very extraordinary circum- 
ftances attending the cafe, which occafioned the pafling and execut- 
ing fo fevere a Sdaence at that tender age ; yet it may be queftioned 
whether tranfportation at that time of life is likely to reform the cri- 
minal, or whether, confidering with what affociates they are to be 
united, there is not great danger of their being rendered utterly 
hardened and abandoned. 

The reflections here offered are not indeed new, but they are im- 
perties ; the arguments are collected intp one view, and they fuf- 

ciently fhew that it is greatly defirable that the point fhould be 
maturely confidered by thofe who have it in their power to effect 
fome alteration in the prefent method. If the writer’s ftyle and man- 
ner are not always the moft accurate and judicious, every one muft 
be pleafed with the apparent goodnefs of his heart, and the benevo- 
lence of his prefent defign. Muft not all fober perfons affent to fuch 
obfervations as the following? ‘ It were highly to be withed that 
legiflative power would direé&t the law rather to reformation than - 
feverity: that it would appear convinced that the work of eradicat- 
ing crimes is not by making punifhments familiar, but formidable, 
{nitead of our prefent prifons which find or make men guilty, which 
jnclofe wretches for the commiffion of one crime, and return them, 
if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of thoufands; it were 
to be withed we had, as.in other parts of Europe, places of — 
an 
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and folitude, where the accufed might be attended by fuch as could 
give them repentance if guilty, or new motives to virtue if innocent. 
And this, not the increafing punifhments, is the way to mend a 
flate : nor can’! avoid even queftioning the validity of that right 
which focial combinations have afflumed of capitally punithing of- 
fences of a flight nature. Whether is it from the number of our 
penal laws, or the licentioufnefs of our people, that this country 
fhould fhew more conviéts in a year, than half the dominions in £z- 
rope united? Perhaps it is owing to both ; for they mutually produce 
each other. When by indifcriminate penal Jaws a nation beholds 
the fame punifhment affixed to diflimilar degrees of guilt, from per- 
ceiving no diftinétion in the penalty, the people are led to lofe all 
fenfe of diftinétion in the crime, and this diftinétion is the bulwark 
of all morality :—it were to be wifhed then that power, inftead of 
contriving new jaws to punith vice,—inftead of cutting away wretches 
as ufelefs, before we have tried their utility, inftead of converting 
‘correction into vengeance,—would try the re(trictive arts of govern- 
‘ment, and make law the protector, but not the tyrant of the people. 
We fhould then find that creatures, whofe fouls are held as drofs, 
only wanted the hand of a refiner; we fhould then find that 
wretches now ftuck up for long tortures, left luxury fhould feel a 
momentary pang, might, if properly treated, ferve to finew the ftate 
in times of danger; that, as their faces are like ours, their hearts are 
fo too; that few minds are fo bafe as that perfeverance cannot 
amend ;.that a man may fee his laft crime without dying for it; 
and that very little blood will ferve to cement our fecurity.’ 

Should it be'thought that thefe fentiments are in any particular 
extended rather too far, it muft alfo be allowed that they contain 
much truth, humanity, and equity. I 





Art. 37. The Key to Abfurdities; containing the Author’s pri-. 


vate Thoughts of fome late Proceedings. svo. 1s. Davephill. 

The Author profeffes himfelf to be a /mall freebolder of Effix, and 
his profeffion is probably true. He appears to be a plain, anlettered 
man, of a good natural underftanding, of a laudable public {pirit, 
and, in political matters, zealous. fer government, in oppofitien to 
the adherents of Mr. Wilkes, the Gentlemen who iftyle themfelves 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights, and all the owts in general, whom 
he confiders as a fet of wicked factious people, who have only their 
Own private intereits and party-ends in view. The avowed prine 
ciples of thefe fons of {fedition, as he deems them, and the argu- 
‘ ments that have been brought in fupport of their proceedings, are 
what he means by adjurdities; and his own ftriftures upon thofe 
‘principles and arguments are the Key. which is to unlock or lay open 
the faid abfurdities, and expofe them to public view, contempt, and 
abhorrence.—He talks like an honeft man, though his language is 
not elegant, nor always grammatical ; nor is there any thing new in 
his remarks.— At the end of his pamphlet we find an account of the 
Oppofition that has been made by the wicked {pirit of party, toa 
yery good fcheme, as he ftates it, for rebuilding the jail at Chelmf- 
_ford, on a more convenient and more wholefome {pot of ground 
than that on which the prefent old building ftands. If the cafe be 
really as he reprefents it, and we fee no reafon to queftion the vera- 
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city of his report, the Effexians who oppofed, and fruftrated, fe 

laudable a fcheme, muft have been Efex Ca/ves indeed ! 

Art. 38. Schemes fubmitted to the Confideration of the Public, more 
efpecially to Members of Parliament, and the Inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. 8vo. 18. Browne. 1770. . 
Although this fchemer is a very bad writer, he appears to be a 

fenfible obferver of what paffes in the world, and to have thrown out 

fome hints that might be highly ufeful to the public, if duly at- 
tended to, and improved upon. His fchemes are I. For removing 
the public executions: of criminals for the county of Middlefex, 

from Tyburn; and for feveral ufeful regulations of the fame. II. A 

general a&t of parliament for making openings, and rendering more 

commodious the different ftreets, lanes, alleys, &c. in London, 

Weftminfter, and Southwark, &c. to fave the expence of fo many 

Jeparate a€ts, for every trivial improvement. III, An a& for regu« 

Jating and prefcribing the rates of land-carriage, and porterage of 
ods from the Inns; and for preventing provifions, game, and other 

commodities from being fpoiled or loft, for want of being fpeedily 

and duly delivered. The Author fays, he is informed that not lefs 
than 20 tons of provifions are annually fpoiled at the different inns 
in this metropolis. IV. A new road from the bridge, near Clapton, 

to the Oxford road, between Shepherd’s Bufh and Aéton.. V. A 

new regulation of militia, chiefly with a view to the fecurity of 

London, in cafe of an invafion. VI. An enlargement of Bilhingf- 

gate fifh-market: this feems a very proper {cheme, and the execution 

of it may be highly expedient. VII. The removal of Smithfield market 
out of the city: equally neceflary. VIII. A new regulation of St. 

James’s : IX. Improvements relating to.St. James’s 
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Park, witya plan for opening certain communications through it, 


to accomm@Uate the inhabitants of the environs‘of the Park. X A - 


new regulation of the nightly watch, in the capital; in” order to 
leffen the frequency of houfe-breaking and ftreet-robberies. XI. A 
{cheme for putting a ftop to the tranfportation of convicts, and for 
employing them on the public roads of this kingdom. 
Art. 39. 4 Collection of the Protefis of the Lords of Ireland, 
from 1634t0 1770. 8vo. 28. 6d. fewed. Almon. :1771. 
The Editor affures his Readers that the prefent feries of thefe 
ats commences with the firft upon record. Suppofing the col- 
e€tion to be complete, there is no occafion to fay any thing more 
in its recommendation.—Mr. Almon has alfo publifhed a Supplement 
to the protefts of the #xglif Lords, price 1s. which brings that * 
colleétion down to June'1770. hy aoa | 
Art. 40. Some Propofals for firengthening our Naval Inftituticns. 
‘In a Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Anfon. By a Sea 
Officer. Written in the Year 1759. 8vo. Becket. 1771. 
The propofals in this letter are highly chimerical and romantic. 
It is, fureiy, very neceffary, that thofe, who enter into the navy, 


fhould be properly inftructed in every branch of knowledge, which © 


has a reference to the marine. But, for this purpofe, we muft not 
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* In 2 volumes 8vo0. 125. 
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erect univerfities on board our fhips of war. The fpeculations of 
hilofophy do not fuit with the din of arms; and lectures on aftro- 

nomy and.optics will not fupport our naval fuperiority. © St, 

Art. 41. The Squire and the Parfon, withthe Interlude of the 

Poulterer. 1zmo. 1s. Wheble. , 

A mere collection from the News-papers, of the proceedings, re- 
lative to the general meeting of the Weftminfter electors, in October 
lait, the Remonftrance, the luftructions, and the f{quabble with Ed- 
ridge the poulterer. ‘The title feems to be purely of the catch- 

enny ftamp. 
maar! PoETICAL. 

Art. 42. Grace triumphant. A facred Poem, in Nine Dialogues, 
wherein the utmoft Power of Nature, Reafon, Virtue, and the 
Liberty of the Human Will, to adminifter Comfort to the awak- 
ened Sinner, are impartially weighed and confidered; and the 
whole fybmitted to the ferious and candid Perufal of ‘the Rev. 
Dr. Nowell of Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Adams of Shrewfbury, and 
the Author of Pietas Oxonienfis. By Philanthropos. 8vo, 2s. 
Birmingham, printed for the Author, and fold by Johnfon in 
London. 1770. 

Philanthropos fays, he * was once a ftrenuous advocate for the 
dignity, and purity of human natpre; and expected to obtain the 
Divine Favour, by a conformity to the rules of natural religion; but 
being brought under fome long and very fevere exercifes of the mind, 
and being in a wonderful, and gracious manner brought to the 
knowledge of Chrift, and the joys of his falvation; he thinks it his 
duty to.give fome account of thefe things, and to bear his teftimony 
to the glorious truths of that Gofpel, which once was his averfion ; 
_ but now the delight and joy of his foul. As he delights in pogfical 
preductions, he hath attempted the fubje& in rhime: and begfig ad- 
vifed to pyblith it by fome -perfons of knowledge and experience in 
the ways of God; he fends it into the world, not wholly without 
hopes, that it may be made ufeful to perfons of fimilar experiences 
with his own: and be a means of adminiftering comfort to the de- 
jected foul.’ 
| The foregoing paflage may ferve to give an idea of the Author’s 
principles ; thofe that follow may be taken as fpecimens of his poe- 
try. Speaking of the Redeemer, he ftyles him 

‘ A God 
Equal in dignity, command, and power, 
With Heav’n’s Eternal, Infinite, Supreme! 
A God difhonour’d, difobey’d, and {corn’d ! 
P. 77 

_. © Tf thou canft believe ; 
All things are poflible to him that believeth : 
The open’d book, and my direéted eye ise 
Catches the queftion inftantaneous thus’——— 

.'P. 78. 

« Almighty Grace to reafon will not bend ; 

Nor Nature’s brighteft powers can comprehend 

The ways of God. He takes whoe’er he will, 

From Nature’s waite, and brings to Zion-hill, 
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With wrath he drives them, or with love he draws, 

But gives not haughty man to know the caufe.’ 

of P. 116, 
' Many, no doubt, among the followers of the Author’s late friend 
* the darned and pious Mr. Hervey, who approved the plan, anq 
correéted part of this work,’ will be greatly edified by thefe Dia. 
Jogues ; while others, ftrangers to {uch convictions, experiences, and 
feelings, will find themfelves, on perufal of them, in a fituation 
fomewhat fimilar to that of rather a better poet than Philanthropos, 
when he fays 

‘* To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace; 

 ° But to be grave, exceeds all power of face.” : 
Art. 43. 4 Monody on the Death of the Reverend Mr. Georg 
Whitefield. 4to. 6d. Miller, | 

Expecting nothing but trafh on this fubject, thefe few pages very 
agreeably difappointed us. The monody is indeed unequal, but it 
is in many places truly poetical. 

And grief fincere inftruéts the fhell 
In accents fad and flow to {well : 

Not with Allegro’s frolic fhrill, 
That fuits the weeping mind but ill: 
The bafe’s burial voice alone 

With mifery is in unifon. 

The ftrong expreflion in the laft line but one muft be obvious to 

@yery ear. . 
I love thee, maid of folemn eye ; 
Thy cheek with briny forrows worn, 
To me is amiably forlorn, 
Though there no tints of purple lie, 

There is a fingular elegance and happinefs in the amiably forlorn; 
but then the following ftanza has more faults, than the preceding 
ene has beauties : 

Thy leaden lid, thy fober brow, 
Thy trefies darkly brown, 

That in difhevel fqualid flow 
Thy ivory neck adown. 

In leaden lid there is too great a jingle of the fame found. Sgwalid 
difbevel conveys an inelegant idea, ill adapted to the mufe of melan- 
choly ; and the laft word of the laft line enfeebles it too much. ~ 

Thee in the filent tomb impal’d. 

The word impal’d is here wrefted from its common fenfe and ac-. 
ceptation ; nor will every reader eafily difcover what the Author 
means by it. He defcribes the archangel’s trumpet in a manner 
which cannot perhaps be exceeded, when he fays 

the clangors loud andlong = 
Mock the foft thunder’s puny tongue. L. 
Art. 44. An Elegiae Poem on the Death of the Rev. Mr. George 
Whitefield. ato. Od. Wills. 

The Author of this poem profefies that he does not care a pin for 
the Reviewers ; and the Reviewers, for their part, are under no little 
concern that they do not ftand in a more refpectable light with fo 
extra- 
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‘ary a genius. There is fomething altogether ftriking in the 
ewe his og Justice he reprefents as a bird of paflage : 
See Fuftice haften to forfake the land, 
And to fome happier country wing her flight ! 
The Virtues as lamp-lighters, juft going to fet up in the Strand : 
With anxious hafte the Virtues feek the Stranp, 
And go to blefs the Pagan world with light. 

Mr. Whitefield’s tongue, he tells us, was loos’d by prayer; and 

what then? —Why, then he was filent 
Prayer /oos’d his guilt-bound tongue, his lifted hands 
In dent rapture then his God ador’d. 

He next informs us what this great man endured; and that was— 
what every body elfe endures ! 

Each feafon’s various acy he endured. L. 
Art. 45. Elegy to the Memory of the Right Honourable the Mar- 
quis of Granby. 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 

One of thofe things that come under the fickly title of mediocrity ; 
but has not the printer made a miftake in the poet’s addrefs to the 
prefent Lord Granby ? 

Great was his foul; but happier fhalt thou be, 
By being not fo great as he. 
What, if we fhould read, 
Great was his foul, but greater fhalt thou be, 
By being not {fo great as he! L., 
Art. 46. Epi/tola Politica—An Epiftle on the Times, a Poem, 
4to. 1s. Bladon. 

A Latin poem about Wilkes and Liberty, which has the merit of 

a decent fchoolboy’s exercife. L. 


NoveEts. 
Art. 47. The Falfe Step; or the Hiftory of Mrs. Brudenal. 


1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Almon. 

The falfe ftep which is here fet forth as a warning to young female 
Readers, is the heroine’s deferting her parents, and running away 
with an agreeable but worthlefs fellow, in order to a clandeftine 
marriage. ‘The fatal confequences of this firft indifcretion, which 
is here, not unnaturally, produétive of other falfe fteps, in a cha- 
racter extremely amiable in all other refpeéts, form the principal] 
incidents of this hiftory ; which is thrown into the modifh form of 
letters, and diverfified by an epifodical part, lefs interefting and lefs 
exemplary than the main ftory. The work, if not a brilliant per- 
formance, is a moral one; which ought not to be confidered as a 
flight commendation. The language, if not elegant, is eafy, and 
might pafs very well, were it not for two or three uncouth expref- 
fions *, and an affectation of French phrafes, which is become ridi- 





_ * A fine Gentleman exclaims againft his miftrefs for making his 
tival happy, without any demurrage; and a fine Lady talks of /wear- 
ing that fhe never faw two people fo exaétly alike: but we muft do 
the writer the juftice to.obferve, that faults like thefe are not very 
common in this work, 

culoufly 
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culoufly fafhionable. There is hardly a page plain Englith tobe 
met with in our modern productions: it is all /friped, though we 


: feldom meet with any of the right Parifian pattern. 


Art. 48. Authentic Memoirs of the Counte/s de Barré, the French 
King’s Miftrefs, carefully collated from a Mahufcript in the Pof 
feffion of the Duchefs of Villeroy. By Sir Francis N———, 
1zmo. 38. bound. Rofon. 1771. 

Another heap of rubbith, fwept out of Monf. de Vergy’s gafret, 
This foreigner, who has fo impudently thruft himfelf into the En. 
glith Grubean fociety, appears determined to fill all our bookfellers 
fhops, ftalls, and circulating libraries, with lies and obf{cenity ; the 
only ftudies in which he feems -mbitious of excelling. In truth, we 
are forry to fee the Chevalier fo grofsly mifapplying his talents ; for 
he certainly is capable of better things. 

Art. 49. The Adventures of a Fefuit: interfperfed with feveral 
remarkable Charaéters, and Scenes in real Life. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
5 s. fewed. Cook. 1771. 

The adventures of this Jefuit may very well ferve as a fecond part 
to the adventures of Luke Antony Gavin, as recorded in his famous 
Ma/jter-key to Popery. 


“Art. 50. Memoirs of Mr. Wilfon: or the Providential Adul- 


tery. i1zmo. 2 Vols. 5:5. fewed. Hall. 

Although this romance abounds with the grofleft abfurdities, and 
moft ridiculous flights of imagination, it 1s not, however, a dull 
performance. We cannat give it a better character, confiftently with 
a due regard to our own, : 
MEDICAL, 

Art. 51. The prefent State of Midwifery in Paris. With a Theory 
of the Caufe and Mechani/m of Labour. By A. Tolver, Man- 
midwife. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Cadell, 1770. 

France, as Mr. Tolver obferves, was not long ago regarded as the 
fountain of chirurgical knowledge ; but the feat of this part of learn- 
ing, he adds, is now removed, and ‘ the great fource of midwifery, 
in. particular, has been long dried up.’ By this equivocal phrafe, 
however, our Author, who in general writes rather too figuratively 
for a man-midwife, means only to exprefs that, in confequence of the 
levity and indecent behaviour of the French ftudents, the doors of 
the lying-in wards of the Hotel-dieu have been fhut againft them. 
The principles of the obftetric art are neverthelefs taught by many in 
Paris ; though there are but two profeflors of eminence in that city; 
Mi. Levret, well known to the medical world by his writings, and 
M. Payen, profeffor at St. Come. The lectures given by che firit, and 
moft eminent, of thefe two gentlemen, ‘ are fupported with geome- 
trical reafoning and demonttration,’ and are confequently too abitrufe 
for the generality of learners. ‘ His machines too are finifhed ina 
very flovenly manner, and their contrivance far inferior to our own.’ 
He is characterifed by the Author as a perfon of ftrong natural parts, 
and poffefled of fome advantages of education ; * but partial to a 
fyftem, he treats different opinions with too little refpeét, and fees 
every eitort of genius that does not tend to elucidate his own theory, 
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with the eye of malevolence. Hence, adds our florid Accoucheur, ‘ He 


tered the free expanfion of his capacity; and with the affectation 

in ate tcads the errors of prejudice and fancy with the 
mott folid reafoning.” __ 

~ The Author fpeaks with much lefs refpect of M. Payen’s courfe, 
It is lefs expenfive and fcientifical than M. Levret’s, and is accord- 
ingly more frequented: his auditory confifting of a promifcuoys and 
diforderly aflembly of barbers, women, and regulars, His machi- 
nery is indeed preferable to that of M. Levret ; but the cafes on which 
he operates are ftudied and improbable, and the manuel often ridicu- 
Jous and abfurd. ‘The Author gives.an humorous fpecimen of the 

enius and abilities of this profeffor, defcribing him as applying, in 
fis courfe, a pair of brafs callipers to the hips of a woman, in order 
to take the diftance between the os /acrum and pubis, and to difcover 
the ftruéture and proportion of her pe/vis, with all the gravity of a 
bombardier furveying the dimenfions of a mortar.—Such is Mr. Tol- 
ver’s reprefentation of the prefent flate of the capital {chools of mid- 
wifery in Paris. 
"The remainder, which is indeed the principal part of this pam- 
phlet, confifts of notes or general obfervations, chiefly taken from M. 
Levret’s le€tures ; to which are added fhort defcriptions of his method 
of extraction in fourteen different cafes, on which he gives examples 
on his machines, and. to which he reduces all others that can poflibly 
happen. In the fhort effay at the end, on the caufe and mechanifm of 
labour, the Author, or rather Dr. Petit, whofe theory he here feems 
to deliver, attributes, with fome preceding theorifts, the act of par- 
tarition to the irritability of the womb, excited by the diflention of 
its fibres to a certain degree ; but we find very little new light thrown 
upon the fubject. 


DB-- 
Art. 52. Remarks on the Compofition, Ufe, and Effedts of the Ex- 


trad of Lead of M, Goulard, and of his Vegeto-mineral Water. By 

G. Arnaud, M.D. &c. 12mo, 1s. Elmfley. 
-. Of the great and extenfive virtues afcribed by M. Goulard to his 
{olution of lead in the pure acetous acid, and of its method of ope- 
rating on the human body, when applied externally, our readers will 
find a fuccinét account in our 41ft volume *, extracted from a Treatife 
on this fubject, publifhed by the inventor. M. Arnaud, who con- 
fiders this preparation as the beit and moft univerfal topic which has 
hitherto been employed in furgery, offers a few abieraca in the 
prefent {mall pamphlet, arifing from an accurate confideration of its 
compofition, with a view of improving this remedy, and of extending 
the ufe of it. He lays great, it may be thought improper, ftrefs on 
the quality of the vinegar employed in the folution of the metal; not 
only obferving that * pure or natural vinegar contains an effential oil, 
which difolves lead, while its acid only dvides its parts ;’ but adding 
‘that ‘ M. Goulard has difcovered that it is the property of fome par- 
ticular vinegars only of the province be lives in, to diffolve this metal 
perfectly, as they contain more effential oil than the reft.?. The fac- 








* Monthly Review, Oftober 1769, page 311. 
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fitious vegetable acids, M. Arnaud obferves, (fuch, for example, 
are brewed in England, and in the northern countries, under the 
name of vinegar) ‘ which receive their power of aétion from the actid 
ingredients only mixed with them, are not only rendered incapable 
of perfectly diffolving the lead; but likewife communicate an inflam. 
matory quality to the extract, very different from the cooling ang 
calming one natural to it, when made with the beft vinegar.’ 
Without ftopping to controvert what may appear queftionable in 
the preceding quotations, we fhall only add, that thofe who are dif, 
fed to make trial of preparations of lead, in any of thofe cafes ig 
which they are recommended by M. Goulard, as cooling, difcutient, 
or refolvent applications, will undoubtedly do well to prefer thofe 
prepared by the inventor ; from whom the Author of this pamphlet, 
convinced by long experience of the fuperior virtues of his extraé, 
has procured a quantity of it, accompanied with an exclufive privp 
lege of vending it in this country. B.-y, 


La w. 

Art. 53. The Trial of John Almon Book/feller, upon an Information 
Siled ex officio, by his Majefty’s Attorney-General, for felling Funius’s 
Letter to the K , before Lord Mansfield and a fpecial jury, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, Weftminfter, June 2, 1770. To 
which is prefixed a Copy of the Information, taken in fhort Hand 
8vo. 1s. Miller. 

It appears from the Trial before us, that no proof was eftablithed 
perfonally againft the defendant. Prefumptive evidence was thought 
fufficient to afcertain his guilt. But the injurydone toMr, Almor Hh 
no means, the chief ground of exception in the prefent cafe. The liberty 
of the prefs is evidently ftruck at, and a precedent is given, in confe- 
quence of which it may be effectually deftroyed by future decifions. 
If. ever there fhall come a time, when judgments of this kind fhall 
ceafe to be canvaffed, and fhall no longer excite the public indigna- 
tion, it may fafely be pronounced, that the boafted freedom of Eng- 
lifhmen is at an end. ae 
Art. 54. A fecond Pofifcript.to a late Pamphlet, entitled, A Letter 

to Mr. Almon, in Matter of Libel. By the Author of that Let- 

ter*, 8vo. 1s. Miller. 1770. 


ant dgment of the court of King’s-Bench in the cafe, King 









againft Woodfall, has given occafion to this Poffeript. Accordi 
to this decifion, our Author conceives, that juries, in matter of libel, 
are not to be confidered as judges of the intent or criminality of the 
writing, and that, if they ot they have acted in this manner, it 
will annul their verdict. This pernicious doétrine he combats wi 
great ftrength of argument ; he afferts the juft rights of an Englifh 
jury ; heappeals to hiftory and precedents ; and explains the danger 
which muft refult to the liberty of this country, from the infringe- 
ment of fo invaluable a branch of the conititution. His publication 
difcovers a truly patriotic fpirit, and deierves to be read with ate 
tention. 


- 
a> 





* See Review for OXober 1770, p. 288. . 
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art. 55+ 4 Collection of Decifions of the Court of King’s Bench, 


upon the Poor’s Laws, down to the prefent Time. In which are con« 

tained many Cafes never before publifhed. Extracted from the 
Notes of a very eminent Barrifter deceafed. The whole digefted 
jn a regular Order. By a Barrifter at Law of the Inner-Temple. 
gvo. 6s. Uriel, &c. 1771. 

The nature and defign of this work cannot be better explained than 
has been done by the learned Barrifter himfelf, in the advertifement 
refixed toit. The number of collections on this fubje& already 
ublifhedy might feem, he obferves, to render any work of this na- 
ture ufolefs.. But he adds, the want of method and eam § evi- 
dent, in a greater or lefs degree, in all of them, precludes any further 
apology. ‘ The nuntber of years elapfed fince the publication of the 
lateft of them caufes an unavoidable infufficiency in them. | A great 
number of very nice and important queftions upon the poor-laws have 
been lately determined by the court of King’s-Bench. Of thefe Mr. 
Burrow has favoured the world with an excellent report ; but from 
the fize of that collection, it is rendered too expenfive for the pur- 
chafe of parith officers, and inconvenient for gentlemen who attend at 
the fefions. Dr. Burn deferves the highelt a te for his Juftice of 
Peace; but as only the laft edition of that excellent work is enriched 
by extracts from Mr. Burrow’s reports, all the former editions, fall 
fhort of that perfection which their ingenious Authors would now have 
been able to beftow upon them. Dr. Burn’s Juftice of Peace contains 
likewife a great number of matters which are not the objeéts of the 
jurifdiétion of the quarter feflions, and of the attention of parith 
officers, for whofe ufe this prefent compilation is more particularly 
intended.’ The fame obfervations likewife may be applied to Lord 
Ward’s Country Juftice. I flatter myfelf therefore, that this com. 
pilation will correct the errors, fupply the defects, and, as far as it 
extends, more fully affift the pra¢titioner than any of the former col- 
le@ions. Reports only of unexceptionable authorities have been 
confulted in forming this Compilation, which has likewife been im+ 
proved by a great number of extracts from a manufcript collection of 
cafes by the late John Ford, Efq; The cafes marked ‘MSS. ia 
the following fheets, are all of them taken from that manufcript. 
The-Compiler has very feldom hazarded any obfervations of his own, 
nor ventured to make any alterations in the ftyle of the reporters, 
however uncouth it might appear to him. He has diftributed, under 
their proper heads, fome notes of cafes which have been determined 
in the court of King’s-Bench fince the publication of Mr. Burrow’s 
cafés of fettlements. Whether the order in which the cafes are di- 
fiributed might not be changed for a better, the Compiler is in doubts 
yet he hopes that is of no great importance. But while he has endea- 
voured to correct the deficiencies, or inaccuracies of others, he 

is fenfible, that he has much indulgence to afk for his own, 
of thefeware owing to the intricacy of the fubjeét, and ftill more to 
the Compiler’s frequent abfence from the prefs. He flatters himfelf, 
however, upon the;whole, that the utility of this undertaking will 
compenfate for its defect, and that the humility of his attempt may 
teprefs.the feverity of cenfure.’ | 
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. The general fubjeéts here treated of are overfeers, poor’s rate 
maintenance of poor-relations, baftards, certificates, apprentices, gp, 
ders of removal, feflions and fettlements. ‘Thefe are branched oy 
into leffer divifions, each of which is illuftrated- by proper. cafes, 
The decifions collected together amount to 615 in number, and being 
of the beft authority, the book cannot fail. of conveying ufefyl in. 
ftruétion to juftices of the peace, young barrifters, attornies, parif). 
officers, and other perfons whofe fituation requires them,to be'con. 
verfant in the laws which relate to the poor. kK 


MILITARY. e 

Art. 56. Confiderations on the Military Eftablifhments of Great 

Britain: with a Plan for an Augmentation of 8472 effective Men, 
“without any additional public Expence. 4to. 1s. Wheble. 

The Author’s propofal is certainly an objet worthy of national 
attention. He tells the fecretary at war, in his dedication, that he 
is perfe@ mafter of every military efablifoment in Europe ; from whence 
we are to infer his entire capacity for aright inveftigation of 
important a fubjeét, as a reform and improvement of our mili 
fy ftem. | | 


_ Art. 57. A Treatife on the Ufe of defenfive Arms. Trans 


flated from the French of M. Joly de Maizroi, Lieutenant Colon¢: 
of Infantry, by Thomas -Mnat, late Major of Brigade,. With, 
Notes by the Tranflator. 8vo. 15s, 6d. Walter. ad 
Both M. de Maizroi and his Tranilator plead ftrongly for the reo } 
ftoration of defenfive arms; not a ad of. armour, but only fuchas, 
was in ufe among the Romans ‘ when, by the fuperiority of their 
arms, and the excellence of their difcipline, they fubdued the world,’ 


i 


SERMON S&S, ee 

I. The Nature and Neceffity of Faith in the Lord, and Love to-all the 
Saints—at St. Thomas’s, Jan. 1. 1771, for the Benefit of the Cha-. 
rity-School in Gravel-Lane, Southwark. By John Williams, LL,D, 
6d. Pearch. ‘sy 
IL, Heaven the Refidence of the Saints—On the Death of Mr. White 
field, at the Thurfday Leéture at Bofton, in America, Oét. 11. 177% 
By Ebenezer Pemberton, D. D. Paftor of a Church in Bofton. Toi 
which is added an Elegiac Poem on the Death of Mr. Whitefield, 
by Phillis, a Negro Girl of 17, 6d. Bofton printed ; London re- 
printed by Dilly. 

Hil. The exalted State of the faithful Minifters of Chrift, after 
Death—On the Death of the-Rev. Mr. George Whitefield, Dec. 2d, 
at the Meeting in Black’s Fields, Horflydown, Southwark. By John 
Langford, Minifter of the Gofpel. 6d. Gurney. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. * 


A. B. has been mifinformed. We are, however, obliged to him . 
for his well-intended Communication; and are only forry that it 
can be of no ufe to us, seal 





